AL 


Face it. The game's never gonna be the same now that Steve and Jerry are drinking All Sport 
Body Quencher”" It's got 4 more carbs than Gatorade” for energy and a great taste. It’s gonna 
help Steve and Jerry make a few cornerbacks look, well, less than pretty this season. 


THE GAME WILL NEVER BE THE SAME. 


All Sport, Body Quencher and The Game Will Never Be The Same are trademarks of PepsiCo, Inc. Gatorade is a registered trademark of Stokely-Van Camp, Inc 


I'm on defense. 
Playing Steve Young. 
Covering Jerry Rice. 

No problem. 
Did it last season. 
Did okay. 


Then | find out this 
year Steve and Jerry 
are drinking All Sport. 


THE POLO CHINO 


HOW A TRADITION BECOMES. 


The truest test of a classic is that it remains always open to 
modern reinterpretation. Such is the Polo chino, a tradition that 
looks new again. 

Inspired by the durability of military chinos, the fabric 


is constructed of fine long-staple cotton, tightly woven for light- 


weight comfort and heavy wear. Impeccable details pay tribute 
to its authentic heritage. 

The special washing process gives these chinos the timeworn 
feel of an old favorite. The kind of comfort that puts you at ease 
the moment you put them on. 

The fit is relaxed through the seat and thighs with a clean taper. 

The Polo chino. Rarely do comfort and utility merge this 
effortlessly, creating clothing that works so well, and looks so good, 
that it becomes a wardrobe staple. 
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Allergy sufferers: 
Ask your doctor for 
that unstuffs 


IS THE 
DOCTOR IN? 


an allergy medicine 
your nose. 


FLONASE relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 
and your stuffy nose as well! 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. It’s a nasal spray that relieves nasal 
symptoms for sufferers of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn't subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants. 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use. 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to placebo). 
These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug. FLONASE is not recommended for children under age 12. 


Effectiveness of FLONASE depends on regular use. Symptoms may begin to improve within 
42 hours. Maximum nasal symptom relief may take several days. 


Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


Please see important information on the following page. ae 


i: es se oe | 
' $5 Savings Certiticate Call your doctor today. 
I Please submit original pharmacy receipt and this completed certificate ™ I 
I to receive a $5 rebate toward your prescription for FLONASE. Mail to: I 
| Allen & Hanburys, PO Box 6219, West Caldwell, NJ 07007-6219. ! 
| © Yes! Please send me additional information. NASAL ase 1 
SPRAY, 0. 
Name ' LI 
| | 
| Street Address (fluticasone propionate) 
; city State Zip ; 
1 Rebates are not vatid for prescriptions referenda Maced ox, star eal ow 1e program: =, I 
! sears Hyon ye py sind cate yy beoeee = Al lergy relief 
Your ' 
sete ight und 
ini peered non rignt unaer your nose. : 
| | 
| Signature 1 
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For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 
call 1-800-6-FLONASE (1-800-635-6627) Ext. 5 


Flonase™ 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
(fluticasone propionate) 
Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w 

SHAKE GENTLY 

BEFORE USE. 


For Intranasal Use Only. 


The following is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor- 
mation in Flonase™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Flonase™ Nasal Spray is contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
sensitivity to any of its ingredients. 


WARNINGS: The replacement of a systemic glucocorticoid with a topical glucocorticoid can 
be accompanied by signs of adrenal insufficiency, and in addition some patients may expe- 
rience symptoms of withdrawal, e.g., joint and/or muscular pain, lassitude, and depression. 
Patients previously treated for prolonged periods with systemic glucocorticoids and trans- 
ferred to topical glucocorticoids should be carefully monitored for acute adrenal insufficien- 
cy in response to stress. In those patients who have asthma or other clinical conditions 
requiring long-term systemic glucocorticoid treatment, too rapid a decrease in systemic 
glucocorticoids may cause a severe exacerbation of their symptoms. 

The use of Flonase™ Nasal Spray with alternate-day systemic prednisone could increase 
the likelihood of hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal (HPA) suppression compared with a thera- 
peutic dose of either one alone. Therefore, Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution 
in patients already receiving alternate-day prednisone treatment for any disease. In addi- 
tion, the concomitant use of Flonase Nasal Spray with other inhaled glucocorticoids could 
increase the risk of signs or symptoms of hypercorticism and/or suppression of the HPA 
axis. 

Patients who are on immunosuppressant drugs are more susceptible to infections than 
healthy individuals. Chickenpox and measles, for example, can have a more serious or even 
fatal course in patients on immunosuppressant doses of corticosteroids. In such patients 
who have not had these diseases, particular care should be taken to avoid exposure. How 
the dose, route, and duration of corticosteroid administration affects the risk of developing a 
disseminated infection is not known. The contribution of the underlying disease and/or prior 
corticosteroid treatment to the risk is also not known. If exposed to chickenpox, prophylaxis 
with varicella zoster immune globulin (VZIG) may be Indicated. If exposed to meastes, pro- 
phylaxis with pooled intramuscular immunoglobulin (IG) may be indicated. (See the respec- 
tive package inserts for complete VZIG and IG prescribing information). If chickenpox devel- 
ops, treatment with antiviral agents may be considered. 


PRECAUTIONS: 

General: Rarely, immediate hypersensitivity reactions or contact dermatitis may occur after 
the intranasal administration of fluticasone propionate. Rare instances of wheezing, nasal 
septum perforation, cataracts, glaucoma, and increased intraocular pressure have been 
reported following the intranasal application of glucocorticoids. 

Use of excessive doses of glucocorticoids may lead to signs or symptoms of hypercorti- 
cism, suppression of HPA function, and/or suppression of growth in children or teenagers. 
Knemometry studies in asthmatic children on orally inhaled glucocorticoids showed 
inhibitory effects on short-term growth rate. The relationship between short-term changes 
in lower leg growth and long-term effects on growth is unclear at this time. Physicians 
should closely follow the growth of adolescents taking glucocorticoids, by any route, and 
weigh the benefits of glucocorticoid therapy against the possibility of growth suppression if 
an adolescent's growth appears slowed. 

Although systemic effects have been minimal with recommended doses of Flonase” 
Nasal Spray, potential risk increases with larger doses. Therefore, larger than recommended 
doses of Flonase Nasal Spray should be avoided. 

When used at larger doses, systemic glucocorticoid effects such as hypercorticism and 
adrenal suppression may appear. If such changes occur, the dosage of Flonase Nasal Spray 
should be discontinued slowly consistent with accepted procedures for discontinuing oral 
glucocorticoid therapy. 

In clinical studies with fluticasone propionate administered intranasally, the development 
of localized infections of the nose and pharynx with Candida albicans has occurred only 
rarely. When such an infection develops, it may require treatment with appropriate local 
therapy ane ‘iscontinuation of treatment with Flonase Nasal Spray. Patients using Flonase 
Nasal Spray over several months or longer should be examined periodically for evidence of 
Candida infection or other signs of adverse effects on the nasal mucosa. 

Flonase Nasal Spray should be used with caution, if at all, in patients with active or qui- 
escent tuberculous infections; untreated fungal, bacterial, or systemic viral infections; or 
ocular herpes simplex. 

Because of the inhibitory effect of glucocorticoids on wound healing, patients who have 
experienced recent nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, or nasal trauma should not use a 
nasal glucocorticoid untit healing has occurred. 

Information for Patients: Patients being treated with Flonase Nasal Spray should receive 
the following information and instructions. This information is Intended to aid them in the 
safe and effective use of this medication. It is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or 
intended effects. 

Patients should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox or measles and, if exposed, 
to consult their physician without delay. 

Patients should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular intervals as directed since its effec- 
tiveness depends on its regular use. A decrease in nasal symptoms may occur as soon as 
12 hours after starting therapy with Flonase Nasal Spray. Results in several clinical trials 
indicate statistically significant improvement within the first day or two of treatment; how- 
ever, the full benefit of Flonase Nasal Spray may not be achieved until treatment has been 
administered for several days. The patient should not increase the prescribed dosage but 
should contact the physician if symptoms do not improve or if the condition worsens. For 
the proper use of the nasal spray and to attain maximum improvement, the patient should 
tead and follow carefully the patient's instructions accompanying the product. 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: Fluticasone propionate demon- 
strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses up to 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? as cal- 
culated on a surface area basis) for 78 weeks in the mouse or inhalation of up to 57 meg/kg 
(336 meg/me) for 104 weeks in the rat. 

Fluticasone propionate did not induce gene mutation in prokaryotic or eukaryotic cells in 
vitro. No significant clastogenic effect was seen in cultured human peripheral lymphocytes 
in vitro or in the mouse micronucleus test when administered at high doses by the oral or 
subcutaneous routes. Furthermore, the compound did not delay erythroblast division in 
bone marrow. 


Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


No evidence of impairment of fertility was observed in reproductive studies conducted in 
fats dosed subcutaneously with doses up to 50 mca/kg (295 mca/m?) in males and 
females. However, prostate weight was significantly reduced in rats. 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy €: Subcutaneous studies in the 
mouse and rat at 45 and 100 meg/kg, respectively (135 and 590 mcg/m?, respectively, as 
calculated on a surface area basis), revealed fetal toxicity characteristic of potent glucocor- 
ticoid compounds, including embryonic growth retardation, omphalocele, cleft palate, and 
retarded cranial ossification. 

In the rabbit, fetal weight reduction and cleft palate were observed following subcuta- 
neous doses of 4 meg/kg (48 meg/m?). 

However, following oral administration of up to 300 mg/kg (3.6 mg/m®) of fluticasone 
propionate to the rabbit, there were no maternal effects nor increased incidence of external, 
visceral, or skeletal fetal defects. No fluticasone propionate was detected in the plasma In 
this study, consistent with the established tow bioavailability following oral administration 
(see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY section of the full prescribing information). 

Less than 0.008% of the dose crosses the placenta following oral administration to rats 
(100 meg/kg, 590 meg/mz2) or rabbits (300 mcg/kg, 3.6 mg/m). 

There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Fluticasone pro- 
pionate should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential 
risk to the fetus. Experience with oral glucocorticoids since their introduction in pharmaco- 
logic, as opposed to physiologic, doses suggests that rodents are more prone to teratogenic 
effects from glucocorticoids than humans. In addition, because there [s a natural increase in 
glucocorticoid production during pregnancy, most women will require a lower exogenous 
glucocorticoid dose and many will not need glucocorticoid treatment during pregnancy, 
Nursing Mothers: It is not known whether fluticasone propionate is excreted in human 
breast milk. Subcutaneous administration of tritiated drug to lactating rats (10 mcg/kg, 59 
mcg/m®) resulted in measurable radioactivity in both plasma and milk. Because other glu- 
cocorticoids are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when Flonase Nasal 
Spray is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of Flonase Nasal Spray in children below 12 
years of age have not been established. Oral glucocorticoids have been shown to cause 
growth suppression in children and teenagers with extended use. If a child or teenager on 
any glucocorticoid appears to have growth suppression, the possibility that they are particu- 
larly sensitive to this effect of glucocorticoids should be considered (see PRECAUTIONS). 
Geriatric Use: A limited number of patients above 60 years of age (n=132) have been treat- 
ed with Flonase Nasal Spray in US and non-US clinical trials. While the number of patients is 
too small to permit separate analysis of efficacy and safety, the adverse reactions reported 
in this population were similar to those reported by younger patients. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: In controlled US studies, 2,427 patients received treatment with 
intranasal fluticasone propionate. In general, adverse reactions in clinical studies have been 
primarily associated with irritation of the nasal mucous membranes, and the adverse reac- 
tions were reported with approximately the same frequency by patients treated with the 
vehicle itself. The complaints did not usually interfere with treatment. Less than 2% of 
patients in clinical trials discontinued because of adverse events; this rate was similar for 
vehicle and active comparators. 

Systemic glucocorticoid side effects were not reported during controlled clinical studies 
up to 6 months duration with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. If recommended doses are exceeded, 
however, or if individuals are particularly sensitive or if in conjunction with systemically 
administered glucocorticoids, symptoms of hypercorticism, e.g., Cushing's syndrome, could 
occur. 

The following incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon seven controlled 
Clinical trials in which 536 patients (57 girls and 108 boys aged 4 to 11 years, 137 female 
and 234 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasa! Spray 200 mcg 
once daily aver 2 to 4 weeks and two controlled clinical trials in which 246 patients (119 
female and 127 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 
meg once daily over 6 months. 

Incidence Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Epistaxis, nasal 
burning (incidence 3% to 6%); blood in nasal mucus, pharyngitis, «.. ‘irritation (incidence 
1% to 3%). 

Neurological: Headache (incidence 1% to 3%). 

Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: > eezing, runny 
nose, nasal dryness, sinusitis, nasal congestion, bronchitis, nasal ulcer, nasal septum exco- 
fiation. 

Neurological: Dizziness. 

Special Senses: Eye disorder, unpleasant taste. 

Digestive: Nausea and vomiting, xerostomia. 

Skin and Appendages: Urticaria. 


OVERDOSAGE: There are no data available on the effects of acute or chronic overdosage 
with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. Intranasal administration of 2 mg (10 times the recommended 
dose) of fiuticasone propionate twice daily for 7 days to healthy human volunteers was well 
tolerated. Single oral doses up to 16 mg have been studied in human volunteers with no 
acute toxic effects reported. Repeat oral doses up to 80 mg daily for 10 days in volunteers 
and repeat oral doses up to 10 mg daily for 14 days in patients were well tolerated. Adverse 
reactions were of mild or moderate severity, and incidences were similar in active and place- 
bo treatment groups. Acute overdosage with this dosage form is unlikely since one bottle of 
Flonase Nasal Spray contains approximately 8 mg of fluticasone propionate. Chronic over- 
dosage may result in signs/symptoms of hypercorticism (see PRECAUTIONS), 
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“PARDON ME, Lord Fauntleroy,” says 
Don Fournier. “Gramps is here, and your 
croquet court is set up.” 

Lord Fauntleroy is in fact Fournier’s 
13-year-old son, Jacques. Gramps is Don’s 
69-year-old father-in-law, Ray Hamm. And 
the court is the meticulously manicured 
greensward in Phoenix that doubles as the 
Fourniers’ front lawn. Hefting a mal- 
let on his shoulder, Jacques slowly, 
coolly walks onto the green. “Gramps 
may run a couple of hoops, but he 
won't beat me,” he says flatly. “He 
doesn’t look at the big picture.” 

Gramps runs a couple of hoops 
with his red ball. Then Jacques runs a 
couple with his black one. Gramps 
runs a couple more. Jacques mea- 
sures the lie of the balls with his pale 
blue eyes. “I’m going to roquet his 
out of bounds,” he says. Concentrating 
intensely, he bends double and swings 
his mallet in a wide arc. The sharp, 
hollow click of mallet against ball 
punctuates the air. The ball—which 
probably isn’t influenced by Jacques’ 
shouts of “Come on! Go! Go! Go!”— 
rolls 20 feet and misses Gramps’s ball 
by half an inch. “Unfortunately,” 
Jacques says with a small shrug, 
“when a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED writer is 
watching you, you tend not to be as 
accurate.” 

SI is watching because Jacques is 
one of the country’s premier croquet 
players. He turned more than a few 
tony heads at last year’s U.S. Nationals 
in Newport, R.I., where he finished 
fourth in the singles and fifth in the 
doubles. “There’s no trophy for fourth 
place,” says Jacques, the youngest qualifier 
in the event’s 18-year history. “But I was so 
happy about my results that my parents had 
a special glass one made just for me.” 

The championship croquet Jacques plays 
is not to be confused with your backyard 
variety, in which most of the balls wind 
up in the azaleas. The rules are similar, but 
as players work their way through unyield- 
ing, diabolically skinny wickets, it becomes 
clear that their gamesmanship is on another 
level. Called the Sport of Stings, croquet is 
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ighth-grader Jacques Fournier is a tough cookie in tournament c 


a game of passion, intellect and naked 
aggression. Jacques plays with great skill 
and mallets aforethought. “My opponents 
are sometimes psyched out before they 
begin,” he says gleefully. 

Jacques picked up the game from his 
father, a dentist who began playing during 
time off from a meeting in California. 


Jacques aims to wear a pair of Air Fourniers. 


“You probably think I don’t have many 
fillings,” says Jacques. “The truth is I’ve got 
lots and lots. I forget to brush.” 

But not to practice. “If I spent more 
time on homework and less on croquet,” 
says the eighth-grader, “I'd probably get 
straight A’s.” Jacques hones his game in his 
front yard. To build a regulation court, his 
father had to uproot four giant palm trees 
and add 450 tons of dirt. “I try to keep my 
pets off the grass,” Jacques says. 

“How many do you have?” he is asked. 

“Counting fish?” 


ompetition + by Franz Lidz 


“No.” 

“Two dogs and a macaw. And two cats, 
Young Man and Princessa. I’d prefer you 
didn’t put the cats’ names in the article, 
though.” 

“Why not?” 

“Young Man’ and ‘Princessa’? I mean, 
give me a break!” 

The Arizona Croquet Club nearly 
didn’t. When Jacques was new to cro- 
quet, Don asked his fellow members 
if his son could clunk and thwock 
around the club court. “One guy was 
against it,” Jacques recalls. “He said he 
wouldn’t be able to sit around and 
drink beer and tell dirty jokes. But 
now the guy has turned around. Now 
he’s one of my biggest fans.” 

Since Jacques’ success at the nation- 
als, his fans have been getting bigger 
and bigger. The problem has been 
little people. “Hardly any kid my age 
wants to play with me,” he says. “I 
do have one friend who will, but I 
have to beg him.” To get an interest- 
ing game, Jacques has to ask his half- 
brother Don Jr., who’s 35. “Don beats 
me in knock-up games,” says Jacques. 
“T beat him at the nationals.” Beat is 
putting it mildly. Don got creamed, 
26-7. “He was probably a little sur- 
prised,” Jacques says. “I think he 
doubted my capabilities and thought 
my strategy was unusual. Unlike a lot 
of the older guys, I try spectacular 
shots out of my critical distance.” And 
more often than not, he makes them. 

Jacques plots his future as care- 
fully as a four-ball break. “I’ve always 
been good at talking my way out of trouble, 
so I had planned to become a lawyer,” he 
says. “But after watching the O.J. trial, 
I’ve lost respect for attorneys.” 

In croquet, Jacques’ greatest disap- 
pointment has been the color barrier. His 
black Nikes were blackballed at last year’s 
nationals, and they will be banned again at 
this year’s championships, which will take 
place in Thousand Oaks, Calif., Sept. 17-23. 
“I’m still hoping Nike will sponsor me one 
day,” he says wistfully. “Who wouldn’t 
want to wear Air Fourniers?” a 


16 mg “tar,” 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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CINCINNATI 
Jaycie, 15, and Robin, 13, won the senior and junior 
all-around titles, respectively, at the U.S. Gymnastics 
Classic in Birmingham. The Phelpses, who are not 
related, are both members of the Cincinnati 
Gymnastics Academy. Jaycie, a sophomore-to-be at 
Northwest High, won the senior title by defeating 
1994 national champion Dominique Dawes 77.680 to 
77.360. Jaycie also won the balance beam, floor 
exercise and uneven bars competitions at the meet. 
In her first major national meet Robin, an eighth- 
grader-to-be at Sycamore Junior High, won the 
junior all-around title and the vault, and finished 
second on the uneven bars. 
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BRANTFORD, ONT. 

Myden, 21, set new Canadian national swimming 
records in both the 200- and 400-meter individual 
medleys at the Maritime Life Nationals in Winnipeg. 
In both the 200 (2:01.24) and the 400 (4:16.90) 
Myden surpassed Alex Baumann’s gold medal times 
from the 1984 Olympics in Los Angeles. Myden 
also won gold medals in both the 200 IM and the 
400 IM at this year’s Pan Am Games. Howard, 19, 
broke the longest-standing record in Canadian 
swimming, the women’s 100-meter backstroke, at 
the Maritime Life Nationals. Howard’s time of 
1:03.22 topped Nancy Garapick’s mark of 1:03.28 
set at the 1976 Summer Olympics in Montreal. 
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MONTREAL 
Jheanell, 11, won the gold medal in the 60-meter 
dash and the long jump and set a Canadian age- 
group record of 20.0 seconds in the 150-meter dash 
at the Quebec Provincial Track and Field 
Championships. Earlier she also won the same 
three events at the Laval (Quebec) Invitational. 
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HIGH POINT, N.C. 

Marcy, a 17-year-old senior-to-be at Ledford High, 
won the U.S. Girls Junior Golf Championship by 
defeating Andrea Cordova of Fresno, Calif., 4 and 3. 
Marcy, who also played on the North Carolina 
Class 2A basketball champions, won this year after a 
first-round loss in the 1994 Championship. 
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f Walk around to the driver's side of the Plymouth Grand Voyager 
j and you'll find an industry exclusive: an available second sliding 
door. Now, getting in and out of our minivan is easier than ever. 


And wait 'til you see what's behind door number two. Rear bench seats that glide on wheels, making them a 


cinch to move and roll away. We call them Easy Out Roller Seats” and they're another industry exclusive. And 
y. y y y 


Where do you find the 
newest thing in a minivan? 


Second door on the right. 


holders adjust to accommodate everything from a four-ounce baby bottle to a full one-liter jug—another... 
well, you get the picture. Simply put, the new Grand Voyager is better in virtually every way. Outside, it's 
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“Excludes base models, "Always wear your seat belt. Big Gul 2 registered trademark of The Southland Corporation 
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passenger and 27 percent more cargo 


space, more than in any other minivan. Front visibility is better, thanks to a 


windshield that’s 32 percent larger. The turning circle is reduced by over three 


feet. And Grand Voyager's available 3.3 and 3.8 liter engines have platinum-tipped spark plugs, so they call for 
their first scheduled tune-up at 100,000 miles. All of which says nothing of Grand Voyager's long list of safety 
features. Like dual air bags! four-wheel anti-lock brakes and available integrated child safety seats. The all-new 
Plymouth Grand Voyager. Maybe the question really isn't what's new—but what isn’t? For more information, 
see your local Chrysler and Plymouth dealer, or just call 1-800-PLYMOUTH. Plymouth 
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A promise that bowls will only be used for cereal and ice cream. 


A promise this is just the beginning of a long line of firsts. 


A promise you'll have more than a lock of hair to remember this day by. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. For more than 140 years, we've been 

helping people keep their promises by ensuring we have the financial strength to keep ours. That's 
ping peop I I ) s s I 

why families and businesses rely on us to insure their lives, their health and their financial future. 


Life & Disability Insurance ¢ Annuities ¢ Group Life @ Health Insurance ¢ Pension @ Retirement Products ¢ Investment Management 
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OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF THE US OPEN 5 
We help you keep your promises. 


© 1995 Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, MA 01111 
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What little hoy 
wouldn't want to 
grow up to be an 
athlete in a world 
filled with money 
and no rules to 
live hy? 


Linnea Danna, New Yoru Crry 


Domestic Violence 


I have worked in the battered women’s 
movement for 20 years, and rarely have I 
seen such a factual, balanced article on 
the subject (Special Report: Sports’ Dirty 
Secret, July 31). William Nack and Lester 
Munson are correct when they argue 
that in the culture of athletics, the 
demeaning of women is a central value. 
SUSAN THISTLETHWAITE, Chicago 


Sports is more than games. It is a 
business, a culture, a public forum, and 
as such it has a responsibility to at least 
try to regulate conduct off 
as well as on the playing 
field. The players, like it or 
not, have a responsibility to 
live within our system of 
laws, not because they are 
role models but because 
they are citizens just like 
the rest of us. Thanks for 
reminding them. 

MELANIE MCLEAN MICHEL 

Alexandria, Va. 


You failed to note that the 
psychological and physical 
abuse heaped on many 
athletes by coaches might 
play a role in the athletes’ 
violence toward others. But 
any student-athlete who 
makes a charge of abuse 
against his coach would be 
treated as a malcontent and 
brushed aside. 

JON TORGERSON, Des Moines 


Many of these highly 
recruited young men come 
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from environments where violence is a 
way of life. 
Marcia DAWSON STREED, Clifton Park, N.Y. 


What I find so hard to swallow is the fact 
that other team members, coaches and 
sportswriters “decline to comment.” 
Why are they so afraid of getting 
involved? Why do they protect abusive 
athletes? Pete Rose was banished from 
baseball for gambling. When you put this 
up against athletes who beat their wives, 
it somehow seems stupid. 

Donna SETLOCK, Vernon, N.J. 


We fans cheer athletes when they’re 
aggressive, but when they can’t separate 
their sports behavior from their home 
life, we point our fingers at them in 
disgust. It seems ironic that the trait that 
helps these men earn millions of dollars 
is the same trait that may put them in 
jail. 

ROBERT BERGMAN, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Nack and Munson’s report did not go far 
enough, but it is a start. However, please 
do not insult the intelligence of 
Houstonians by saying that Warren 
Moon is a “hero-athlete in Houston.” 


Good Deeds 


Your SCORECARD piece on the suspension of 20 Little Leaguers 


after they played in a benefit tournament (July 24) was a real 


eye-opener, Little League is designed to teach young 
ballplayers sportsmanship, fair play and respect. If the 
grown-ups running the game couldn't see the good intentions 
of those 20 athletes, then where is Litthe League headed? 


DouG CONLEL 


tuburn, Calif 


His frequenting of strip clubs is well 
known, as is the fact that his Crescent 
Moon Foundation does not satisfy 
Better Business Bureau standards for 
charities. 

PAULETTE CAROLLO, Spring, Texas 


I pity Warren Moon and all the others 
who think that a press conference or an 
apology excuses their actions. 

DouG SEALANDER, Danbury, Conn. 


It’s a sad commentary that many women 

look down on men with 9-to-5 jobs but 

idolize celebrities who assault women. 
Jor ZELOoF, Edison, N.J. 


My only disagreement with the article is 
that it is not “sports’ dirty secret” but 
society’s dirty secret. 

BRIAN R. FREDERICK, Hanover, Pa. 


The reason men abuse their wives and 
girlfriends is that they view these women 
as objects. The reason they view them as 
objects is that magazines portray them as 
objects—for example, in your Swimsuit 
Issue. Get off the soapbox, SI! You’re 
part of the problem! 

KEVIN F. BRUEN, Midlothian, Va. 


The article is little more 
than another chapter in 
American pop culture’s 
smear campaign against the 
male gender. SI has stooped 
to this demonstration of 
political correctness. I hope 
it will be at a cost to your 
magazine. It is an outrage! 
Dorsett C, BENNETT II 
Roswell, N.M. 


I am in the process of a 
nasty divorce. My wife is 
taking me for everything. I 
found myself pacing about 
the house in a fury. I wanted 
to cause her pain. I sat 
down and started to read SI. 
After reading Gerry 
Callahan’s POINT AFTER 
about the allegations by 
Robert Parish’s former wife 
(July 31), [had no thought 
whatsoever of hurting my 
wife. I was ashamed of even 
having considered it. 
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“TOP 10” FANS’ POLL 


Week of 8/21 


EA Florida State 
EA Nebraska 


(EA Auburn 

‘EM Penn State 

‘EM Notre Dame 
GH usc 

Florida 

ES Texas A&M 


|| — | oa | 


O01 Air Force 
002 Akron 

003 Alabama 
004 Arizona 
005 Arizona St. 
006 Arkansas 
007 phekat St, 


012 Boston College 
013 Bowling Green 
014 Brigham Young 
015 Cal Berkeley 
016 Central Michigan 
017 Cincinnati 
O18 Clemson 

019 Colorado 

020 Colorado St. 
021 Duke 

022 East Carolina 
023 E. Michigan 
024 Florida 

025 Florida St. 

026 Fresno St. 

027 Georgia 

028 Georgia Tech 
029 Hawait 

030 Houston 

031 Illinois 

032 Indtana 

033 Towa 

034 Towa St. 

035 Kansas 

036 Kansas St, 

037 Kent St, 

038 Kentucky 

039 Loutstana St. 
040 Louisville 

041 Maryland 

042 Memphis 

043 Miami 

044 Miami of Ohio 
045 Michigan 

046 Michigan St, 
047 Minnesota 
048 Mississippi 
049 Mississippi St. 
050 Missouri 


051 Navy 

052 North Carolina 
053 North Carolina St. 
054 Northwestern 
055 Nebraska 

056 UNLV 

057 Nevada-Reno 
058 New Mexico 
059 New Mexico St. 
060 Notre Dame 
061 Obio University 
062 Ohio St. 

063 Oklahoma 

064 Oklahoma St. 
065 Oregon 

066 Oregon St. 

067 Penn St. 

068 Pitt 

069 Purdue 

070 Rice 

071 Rutgers 

072 San Diego St. 
073 San Jose St. 
074 Stanford 

075 Syracuse 

076 Temple 

077 Tennessee 

078 South Carolina 
079 Southern Miss, 
080 TCU 

081 Texas 

082 Texas AGM 
083 Texas Tech 
084 Toledo 

O85 Tulane 

086 Tulsa 

087 UCLA 

088 USC 

089 Utah 

090 UTEP 

091 Vanderbilt 
092 Virginia 

093 Virginia Tech 
094 Wake Forest 
095 Washington 
096 Wash. St. 

097 West Virginia 
098 Western Michigan 
099 Wisconsin 

100 Wyoming 


If you don’t like the results 
of this week's poll, call us on it. 


(Use the codes above and you could win 
a trip to the 1995 Nokia Sugar Bow! ) 


AteT 
1-900-773-3000 

79’ per min./Avg.3 cost $2.37 
AVG. CALL 3 MINUTES. NO PURGHASE/CALL 
NECESSARY TO ENTER SWEEPSTAKES. To enter by 
mail, send postcard w/name, address, phone number and a to: 
Bunger King “Top 10” Fans’ Poll Sweepstakes, P.O, Box 4288, 
Omaha, NE 68104-0288, Sweepstakes begins 8/10/95 and 
ends 12/11/95, Entries must be postmarked by 12/11/95. 
Winner selected in random drawing on or about 12/18/95. 


Odds of winning depend on number of eligible entries 
received, Limit four (4) calls per day per person, telephone 
number, or household. Touchtone phones only. Prize value 
$40,000, To receive full Official Rules or Winners List, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: Bi King Sweep- 
stakes Rules, P.O. Box 4370, Omaha, NE 68104-4370, 
Indicate “Rules” or “Winners List” on envelope. 
Residents of WA and GCA may omit return postage, 
Residents of GA,IA, KS.LA, MN, NJ. VT may only use 
the 900 number to vote but may enter sweepstakes by 
mail. Void where prohibited by law. Must be U.S. resident, 
18 or older to vote and enter sweepstakes, 900 service 
Rae by ATGT. Sponsor: Burger Pat Corp., 17777 
Id Cutler Rd., Miami, FL 33157, 1-800-937-1800, 


Thanks for helping me see 
things more clearly. 
ROBERT ROSENBLUM, Bensalem, Pa. 


Remarkable Tour 
This year’s Tour de France 
provided an uncommon 
example of the triumph of 
human dignity in an athletic 
event (A Test of Heart, July 31). 
The Tour de France is won and 
lost in the mountain stages and 
the time trials. For the riders to 
forgo racing in the last 
mountain stage, as they did in 
memory of rider Fabio 
Casartelli, who had been killed 
in an accident the day before, is 
the equivalent of giving up the 
opportunity to bat in the bottom 
of the ninth inning in the 
seventh game of the World 
Series. To make their tribute, 
the riders forfeited an 
opportunity for athletic glory 
and the financial rewards that 
go with it. Although Miguel 
Indurain’s fifth consecutive 
victory was historic, it pales in 
comparison with the heroics of 
this year’s peloton. 

THOMAS J, SCHOETTLE JR., San Diego 


Not only did the entire peloton ride 
Stage 16 as one, in honor of Casartelli, 
but it also donated that day’s prize 
money to Casartelli’s family. Then 
Motorola, the winning team for which 
Casartelli rode, donated its earnings for 
the entire three-week tour and also set 
up a fund for Casartelli’s infant son, 
Marco. The riders’ gesture is one of the 
most unselfish acts that I have ever seen 
in sports. The peloton coming quietly to 
the finish, 200 meters behind the 
remaining six members of the Motorola 
team, was a sight to behold. 

Jupy Simpson, Daytona Beach 


I guess next year, when he wins his sixth 

straight Tour, we will see Miguel 

Indurain on the cover of your magazine. 
FRANK Procipa, Bethpage, N.Y. 


Prime Time 

Underneath all the gold and diamonds, 
Deion Sanders is the most exciting 
athlete today and is arguably the best 
cornerback in the NFL (Catch-2/, 

July 31). Instead of disparaging Sanders 
as a showoff, we fans should be admiring 


his incredible athletic performances. 
After all, two-sport phenoms don’t come 
along every day. 

GorbD SANDERSON, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


Missing the Boat 


That Charles Barkley missed his cruise 
was a disappointment for fans (Sun 
Burned, July 31), but the five NBA 
players who did sail on the Dreamward 
(Danny Ainge, Muggsy Bogues, Kurt 
Rambis, Hersey Hawkins and Jeff 
Hornacek) were very friendly, signing 
autographs and having their pictures 
taken. As an NBA fan and a teacher, I 
was delighted that all five players gave 
me autographs for my students. 

LANCE W. Day, Crofton, Md. 


Letters to Sports ILLUSTRATED should include the 
name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer. They may be mailed to The Editor, 

Sports ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 
E-mail may be sent via CompuServe, or through the 
Internet to Letters*S1@cis.compuserve.com. 
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isl Online Sports ILLusTRATED offers current and: 
past articles, photos and special multimedia i 
features on CompuServe (GO SPORTS) and on : 
ithe Internet (http://www.pathfinder.com/si). H 
i This week: Latest News, Scores and Stats 


In college football, 
it isn't whether 


you make it toa 
bowl. It’s whether 
you make it to a cup. 


rT, iB Sports) 
Teen i a pares 


K<écens SGEW Ce 


Officially Licensed Collegiate Products 


Illustrated College Football Cups at Burger King® restaurants. Just 
upsize any VWWHOPPER?® Value Meal (for 39¢ 


more), and you'll get a large fries and a large drink BURGER 


in a collector’s cup. The players had to do some 


amazing stuff to get their own cup. You just have 


to go to Burger King Get your burger’s worth: 


Prices/participation may vary. ©1995 Burger King Corporation. 
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NASAL STRIPg 


Essential Gear 


To play big, you gotta breathe big. So Breathe Right* strips hold nasal passages open to 
make breathing easier, especially with a mouthguard. At sporting goods stores everywhere. 


JEFF WONG 


COrCCar 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER WOLFF AND KOSTYA KENNEDY 


Spurious George 


TWENTY-ONE years ago last week, 
George Steinbrenner pleaded guilty 
to two felony counts of making illegal 


before Ronald Reagan left office in 
1989. The files paint a 
picture not of the 
swashbuckling leader 
Steinbrenner fancies 
himself to be, but of 
a decidedly yellow 
fellow who, desper- 
ate to cut a deal that 
would keep him 
out of prison, was 
willing to sing to 
Watergate prose- 
cutors about others 


who made illegal 
donations to the 
Nixon team. 


Through a spokesman, 
Steinbrenner told SI last 
week that it was his 
lawyers, not he, who 
proposed that he snitch. 

But the documents also 
suggest that the $100,000 
Steinbrenner donated to 
Nixon and his campaign 
was not, as the Boss has 
long maintained, to 
better position his 
hometown of Cleveland 
for federal assistance 
under a second Nixon 
term, but to secure an 
ambassadorship for his 
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the finance 
the President, just 
reelection. “And following Canada in 
order are Denmark and Norway.” 


their faith in Steinbrenner, even though his 


US. Rowing. Not so gently down the stream: At worlds, Yanks win i 
five golds, including women’s eight’s first médaille Poar since 84. 


: to the Bronx for 17 years. But it’s baffling 
: that the U.S. Olympic Committee, pledged 
? to upholding lofty standards of fair play, 
: would sully its reputation by adding to its 
i executive board someone whose public 
: life has been marked by two things—want- 
: ing to win at all costs and cheating at the 
? game of politics. Steinbrenner again ran 
: afoul of authorities, earning banishment 
i from baseball in 1990 for paying gambler 
? Howard Spira for dirt on Dave Winfield, 
? but the USOC welcomed him back as soon 
as the commissioner’s office had done so. 


Fact is, Steinbrenner’s ability to win it all, 


: which is sometimes invoked to excuse his 
: behavior, is a chimera. Even his latest 
? moves have backfired; since he brought 
: brother-in-law, Jacob Kamm. “Canada } 
: would be his first choice,” Steinbrenner } 
? wrote to Maurice Stans, 
contributions to Richard Nixon’s 1972 : 
reelection campaign. To honor the H 
occasion, New York’s weekly Village : 
Voice rummaged through 14 boxes of : 
documents in the National Archives : 
to learn more about the crimes for : 
which the New York Yankees’ prin- : 
cipal owner, after an intense lobbying : 
campaign, was fully pardoned days : 


in Ruben Sierra, David Cone and Darryl 
Strawberry for the stretch, the Yanks have 


i? gone from 4/4 to 154 games out. It’s up to 
chairman of the Committee to Re-Elect } 
after Nixon’s : 
Buck Showalter. Figures. Steinbrenner is a 
: buck passer in every sense of the word. 
Yankee fans have no choice but to put : 
: Old News 
management-by-intimidation, ritual sec- : 
ond-guessing and refusal to accept blame 
have failed to bring a world championship : 


Buck, Steinbrenner said last week, trying to 
pawn the team’s failures off on manager 


In its coverage of the recent world track and 
field championships in Goteborg, Sweden, 
the Newark Star-Ledger made reference 
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THE STANDINGS 


WHO AND WHAT WERE UP OR DOWN LAST WEEK 


Ohio hasehall fans. With Reds and Tribe bound for Buckeye Series, . 
state postpones $30 million of traffic-snarling work on I-71. 4 


Lou Saban. After quitting Alfred (N.Y) State, Energizer-Bunny- 
with-a-headset, 73, lands 26th job, with Canton (N.Y) Tech. 


Nadia Comaneci. Report of death, in Romanian daily, is greatly 
exaggerated; Belle of Bucharest avers, “I am alive, and more than 
that, I want to marry my fiancé, Bart Conner.” More than that? 


Bobby Buttafuoco. Joey’s big brother uses L.I. auto-body shop elbow 
grease to place fifth in division at Arm Wrestling worlds. 


— Charlie Ward. With wedding woman actually named Tonja 
Harding, could Knick guard’s knee problems be just beginning? 


Greg Norman. Wins World Series of Golf to become alltime leading 
money winner but ungallantly calls Mark McCumber a cheater. 


Tennis oldies. Yengeny Kafelnikov, 21, whups “ancient” Alexander 
Volkov; in year’s 61 ATP events, Edberg, at 28, is oldest champ. 


NFL. Is four-game preseason too long? From Bengals (Ki-Jana 
Carter) to Jets (Marvin Jones), everyone’s losing starters to injury. 


Pay-per-view industry. Both Showtime and HBO refuse to change 
Nov. 4 fight date. HBO's Seth Abraham: “I foresee Chernobyl.” 


SWYN AWWNG 
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to Nigerian quarter-miler Sunday Bada. : 
But as a result of excessively fastidious : 


copyediting, the eighth-place finisher in 
the 400 meters found his identity inadver- 


name: Yesterday Bada. 


For all the sadness that spread through : 
the international sports community last : 
week after the death of Dr. Manfred : 
Donike of a heart attack at age 61, some : 
people no doubt let out sighs of relief. : 
With his death, beating the system might : 
have gotten a lot easier. For the past quar- ; 
ter century there was no more committed : 
or ingenious fighter against performance- : 
enhancing drugs than Donike, the } 
International Olympic Committee doping i 
commission secretary who nabbed 100- : 
meter gold medalist Ben Johnson at the : 
1988 Olympics and world champion : 
sprinter Katrin Krabbe in 1992. Said Don 
Catlin, whose laboratory at UCLA han- : 
dles much of the sports drug testing done : 


in the U.S., “This is a staggering blow.” 


Flamboyant, quarrelsome and at times : 
controversial, Donike was first exposed to : 
doping from the inside, as a professional : 
cyclist from 1955 to ’62. (“The doping stuff : 
just didn’t work for me,” he would say of his 
days as a competitor in that drug-infested : 
sport.) In 1978 his laboratory in Cologne : 
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Future Stock 


We asked 11 NBA rookies-to-be, assembled in Scranton, Pa., last Saturday for 
an autograph show, who in the draft class of 795 will be honored as Rookie of 
the Year. To avoid an 11-way tie, none of the respondents could vote for him- 
self. The Philadelphia 76ers’ Jerry Stackhouse (left), the third player drafted, 
beat out top pick Joe Smith of the Golden State Warriors, five votes to three, 
with San Antonio Spur Cory Alexander, Toronto Raptor Damon Stoudamire 
and Washington Bullet Rasheed Wallace drawing one vote each. 

“Philly’s gonna need somebody to step in right away,” said Smith of 
Stackhouse. “Other than myself, he might be the most able to do that.” 
Milwaukee Buck guard Shawn Respert named Stoudamire for a similar reason, 
figuring he’ll get the ball often as a point guard with an expansion team. 
Stackhouse picked former North Carolina teammate Wallace: “Everybody 
knocks his strength, but you have to catch him first.” 

Kurt Thomas of the Miami Heat cast the most surprising ballot, for 
Alexander, the last pick of the first round. “I like the long shot,” said Thomas, 
before Alexander obliged by whacking the only dinger during a home run hit- 
ting contest staged at Scranton’s Lackawanna County Stadium later that 
evening. Presumably Alexander would have won if the question had been: 
Who’s the next Michael Jordan? 


recorded the first positive result for anabolic : 
steroids, and in ’83, working out of a : 
: portable lab at the Pan Am Games in : 
: Caracas, Donike changed the face of inter- 
tently altered in Monday’s paper. His new : 


rather not compete than submit their sam- 
ples to Donike’s scrutiny; then he nailed 19 
athletes who chose to stay. He would go on 


to devise the first legitimate means of mea- 
; national sports. There he touched off an : 
: exodus of athletes who decided they would : 


suring artificial testosterone levels and 
establish an archive of chemical profiles of 


Look What’s in Landry’s Laundry 


Bos HopPE once joked that seeing 
Tom Landry without headwear was 
“like seeing Tammy Faye Bakker 
without makeup.” But no one who 
knows the third- 
winningest coach in 
NEL history and the 
league’s most storied 
hat wearer could have 
expected him to don 
his latest one, that of 
fashion model. 
What fits least snugly 
of all is the clothier 
for whom 
he has posed: 
Abercrombie & Fitch, 
haberdasher to the 
Connecticut gentry. 
Landry was many 
things during the 29 
years he stalked the 
Dallas Cowboys’ 
sidelines, but horsey 
New Englander wasn’t 
one of them. “We 
wanted a great 


American icon, a hero,” says Sam 
Shahid, president of Shahid & Co., 
the ad agency that created the 
campaign. “We didn’t use his name 
because we want him 
to be seen as a real 
person, not a 
spokesperson.” In 
fact, Landry, 70, who’s 
a fund-raiser for the 
Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes, 
looks surprisingly at 
ease in the black-and- 
white portraits 
currently running in 
The New Yorker and 
Vanity Fair. The A&F 
connection isn’t the 
most incongruous 
thing about the ads: 
Landry is posing at a 
Montauk, N.Y., home 
once owned by 
someone from an even 
more remote world, 
the late Andy Warhol. 
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more than 6,000 athletes against which he : 
compared future samples. Donike’s 
impact—every one of the 22 labs accredited : 
by the IOC relies on his methods—will be : 
felt for years. But in the increasingly com- } 
plex chess match between those who use : 
drugs and those trying to deter their use, the : 
IOC may never again have such a grand- : 


master on its side. 


Hootie & the Blowhards | 


Because of the stiff sanctions the NCAA has : 
levied against the Alabama football program 
(SI, Aug. 14), Crimson Tide athletic direc- : 
tor Cecil (Hootie) Ingram resigned last : 
: Dog Bests Man 
Stateside we’re familiar with dog tracks, but : 
: across the Pond there’s something that : 
: might be called a track dog, and he has : 
: mastered the inexact science of playing : 
: the horses. For the past two months a : 
purebred terrier, a young Westie named : 
Steptoe, has been going nose-to-nose with : 
a big-shot London prognosticator named E 


week. As he took his leave he said, “No tra- 


dition at Alabama is more cherished than : 


that of winning within the rules.” 
Hold that line. The Southeastern 


Conference has been accused again and 


again of being the nation’s cheatingest. 


There was the 1990 study in which sociol- : 
ogist Allen Sack asked former college : 
football players whether they had received : 
any improper benefits or inducements; : 
this year’s survey by the Seattle Post- : 
Intelligencer in which college basketball : 
coaches were asked which league is most } 


riddled with improprieties; and the numb- 


ing frequency with which SEC schools : 
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left it at that. 


Derek Thompson. 


Once a day, dog and man each wager : 
about $50 on several races at different : 
tracks. Thompson, who runs a phone ser- : 
: vice offering turf tips, bases his choices : 
on extensive study of past performances and 


: the information he gleans from jockeys 
i and trainers; Steptoe selects from a row of 
: chicken pieces, each set down beside the 
: name of one of the day’s entrants. As of last 
: week, horseplaying had gone to the dogs: 
? The Westie held a $325 lead. 


: Get Ahold of This 


: Pro tennis player Jim Grabb may have to 
: put up with punny headlines every time he 


snatches a victory, but others in his family 
also have to deal with double entendres. 
Robert Grabb, Jim’s brother, is a personal- 
injury lawyer. Their father, Dr. Samuel 
Grabb, is a urologist. 


Once Is Enough Already 


We could understand matching up Hall 
of Famers Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Julius 
Erving for their one-on-one pay-per-view 
match in Atlantic City in 1992. Sure it was 
trashsport, but at least there was novelty 
value in seeing how a couple of old favorites 
had held up over the years. But pairing 
Hakeem Olajuwon and Shaquille O’Neal 
in the War on the Floor, a $1 million 
Showtime pay-per-view extravaganza set for 
Sept. 30, has no such appeal. The matchup 
can’t even claim to settle the question of 


: who’s better. We know who’s better: 
? Olajuwon and the Houston Rockets easily 
: schooled the O’Neal-led Orlando Magic in 
i the 1995 NBA Finals, the only games that 

have been paraded before the NCAA's : count. 
Committee on Infractions. It would be : 
naive to think that all other SEC teams 
took liberties with the rules but ‘Bama : 
didn’t. Most telling, Bear Bryant himself : 
owned up to the Tide’s wrongdoing. Bryant : 
liked to say that, while he avoided personal : 
involvement in the purchase of talent, he : 
: wasn’t reluctant to direct boosters to pay } 
: the prevailing rate. 
In light of all this, Ingram might have : 
simply said, “No tradition at Alabama is ; 
more cherished than that of winning,” and : 


A mere 54,900 homes signed up to watch 
Kareem easily defeat Dr. J three years 
ago; with the Mike Tyson—Peter McNeeley 
bill of goods fresh in the minds of pay- 
per-view customers everywhere, even fewer 
hoops fans are likely to ante up for this lat- 
est abomination. Maybe then this genre of 
recreational rubbish—Orlando Sentinel 


? columnist Brian Schmitz calls it “refried 


schemes”—will decompose. 


This Week’s Sign 
That the Apocalypse 
is Upon Us 


Ata card show in Anaheim, Calif., 
this Sunday, O.J. Simpson pal and 
sometime chauffeur Al (A.C.) 
Cowlings will charge $20 for an 
autographed photo of himself at 
the wheel of a white Ford Bronco. 


They Said It 


Peter McNeeley 

Alleged heavyweight boxer, five days 
after being knocked down twice in 89 
seconds during his fight with Mike 
Tyson: “Tl be back.” 


Ice behaves differently 
with Remy Martin over it. 


IRIEMY MAIR ITN 


Remy Martin Fine Champagne cognac. Exclusively 
from grapes of the Cognac regions two best areas. 


Sole USA Distributor, Remy Amerique, Inc., NY, NY. 80 Proof, 40% Alc/Vol. © 1995 


Tiger Woods unleashed a 
_ full array of shots to win 
his second straight 

U.S. Amateur title 


by Tim Rosaforte 
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The powerful Woods has gone 
to great lengths to make himself 
amore complete player. 
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Photographs by Jacqueline Duvoisin 


“I’M GOING to make a 
prediction,” Earl Woods said 
Sunday night, as champagne 
both tingled and loosened 
his tongue. “Before he’s 
through, my son will win 14 
major championships.” 

America’s most promi- 
nent golf father clutched the 
Havemeyer Trophy, from 
which he was drinking, and 
looked around the nearly 
empty merchandise tent 
near the clubhouse of the 
Newport (R.I.) Country 
Club. The handful of friends 
and autograph seekers 
laughed and cheered. His 
son, 19-year-old Tiger 
Woods, smiled too—but 
bashfully. It’s embarrassing 
when Dad blurts out your 
own secret thoughts. 

Skeptics will complain 
that the Stanford sopho- 
more has yet to win his first 
major championship. But 
after last week’s 95th U.S. 
Amateur Championship, Earl Woods had 
every right to see his son’s future through 
rose-colored champagne glasses. On the 
same Rhode Island layout where Charles 
Blair MacDonald won the first Amateur in 
1895, Tiger Woods became the ninth player 
to win back-to-back Amateur champi- 
onships and the first since Bobby Jones 
to give the impression that he might win as 
many as he enters. “To my son, Tiger,” 
Earl Woods said, raising the trophy with a 
stiff right arm. “One of the greatest golfers 
in the history of the United States.” 

The father said it boldly. The son had 
said it already, two hours earlier, with a 
lightning bolt—an eight-iron to within 18 
inches of the cup on the 36th hole of his 
final match with George (Buddy) Marucci, 
a luxury-car dealer from Berwyn, Pa. With 
Marucci one down but on the green with a 
20-foot birdie putt, Woods hit the type of 
knockdown shot from 140 yards that 
wasn’t in his arsenal at last year’s Amateur 
or earlier this year in his first Masters. At 
Newport, his knockdown approach to the 
18th green flew right over the flag and 
spun back almost to the cup—making a 
prophet of ESPN commentator Johnny 
Miller, who had said as Tiger addressed the 
ball, “I wouldn’t be surprised if he knocks 
it a foot from the hole.” 

It didn’t surprise anyone, really. Woods 
has won five USGA championships, and, 
dating to the first of his three U.S. Junior 
Amateurs in 1991, he is the first male since 
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Woods's victory reduced his father (right) and Brunza to tears. 


Jones to win a USGA title in five consec- 
utive years. If Woods doesn’t turn profes- 
sional until after his expected graduation in 
1998, he could equal Jones’s record of five 
U.S. Amateur titles. “Tiger is the best ath- 
lete that this [level] of golf has seen,” said 
Marucci, whose consolation prize from a 
2-up defeat was selection with Woods to the 
U.S. Walker Cup team. “He’s lean, he’s 
strong, his swing is marvelous. I couldn’t see 
the ball come off the club for the first 27 
holes. It came off the club that fast.” 

Marucci, a four-time Pennsylvania ama- 
teur champion, lists the club championships 
of prestigious Pine Valley and Seminole 
among his accomplishments, but in 16 
previous Amateurs he had advanced past 
the second round just once. He had Woods 
3 down after 12 holes and 2 down after 
19, but, despite three birdies over a four- 
hole stretch later in the round, Marucci 
couldn’t hold off the prodigy. In the semi- 
finals it was Mark Plummer, an eight-time 
Maine Amateur and two-time New England 
Amateur champion who took Woods to 
the 18th hole. Marucci and Plummer are 43, 
and Woods attributed their near success to 
middle-age cunning and superior scram- 
bling skills. “They may hit it awry occa- 
sionally,” he said, “but they can get it up and 
down from everywhere. Great putting can 
make up for a lot of sins.” 

Great shotmaking goes a long way too. 
Asked which Amateur title meant more 
the first, where he rallied from 6 down 


after 13 holes in the final 
against Trip Kuehne, or this 
one—Woods replied imme- 
diately: “This one meant 
more because it showed how 
far my game has come. That 
shot at 18—damn! That’s 
the only shot I could hit 
close, that half shot. I didn’t 
have it last year, I didn’t 
have it at Augusta.” 

Playing the Scottish Open 
at Carnoustie and the Brit- 
ish Open at St. Andrews in 
July taught Woods that there 
was more to hitting golf 
shots than hitting them full 
bore. Having a full comple- 
ment of shots is a prerequi- 
site for playing Newport, a 
links-style course whose 
swirling seaside winds shift 
more often than a running 
back in a multiple-set of- 
fense. And by the time he 
arrived for the Amateur, 
Woods had learned how to 
control his ball in the wind, 
how to hit a three-quarter draw to a back- 
left pin, and how to whistle a low two-iron 
265 yards—as he did off the final tee on 
Sunday. But the knockdown shot was 
Woods’s knockout punch at Newport. 

“When he plays with the Couples, the 
Normans, the Faldos, the Prices, he marvels 
at the way they control the ball in the air,” 
said his coach Butch Harmon. “After the 
British Open, he said, ‘Butch, how far 
away am I? When will I be that good?’ I 
said, “You just have to keep working. You've 
got so much to learn.’ ” 

Judging from his play in the Amateur, 
Woods is a quick study. Marucci acknowl- 
edged that, shaking the youngster’s hand as 
the two approached the 18th green and 
Marucci saw Woods’s ball just behind the 
hole, close enough to kick in. “Like all 
the great champions,” said Jay Brunza, 
Woods’s caddie and sports psychologist of 
the past six years, “Tiger has the ability to 
raise his game when he has to.” 

The kid also knows how to pop his 
father’s emotional cork. As they did last 
year in Florida, when Tiger became the 
youngest Amateur champion ever, father 
and son indulged in a long, tearful bear hug 
on the 18th green. A couple of hours later, 
as Tiger calmly autographed posters for 
fans, the old man seemed ready to anoint 
Jack Nicklaus as “the first Tiger Woods.” 

You had to forgive Earl. With 14 major 
championships practically in the bag, a 
celebration was in order. a 
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The Wolverines’ comeback 
win was secured only after 
Hayes put his foot down. 
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LIFE ISN’T always fair. Ask Scott 
Dreisbach: What's it like to be a 19-year- 
old kid making your college football debut 
in front of 101,444 impatient, sweaty fans? 
What’s it like to be 13 minutes from suf- 
fering the ultimate humiliation—a home 
shutout at tradition-rich Michigan? What’s 
it like when your backups are the son of an 
NFL Hall of Famer and the son of your 
head coach? 

Life isn’t always fair. Ask Lloyd Carr: 
How does it feel when you're given a one- 
year contract and feel that nothing short of 
the Rose Bowl will be good enough to 
renew it? How does it feel to replace Gary 
Moeller, still revered by his players even 
now, four months after his sudden ouster? 

Life didn’t seem fair to 14th-ranked 
Michigan in last Saturday’s Pigskin Classic. 
With 12:55 to go, the Wolverines trailed 
17th-ranked Virginia 17-0. Michigan was 
on the brink of losing for the fourth time in 
its last six home games and knocking itself 
out of national championship contention 
before Sept. 1. 

Time was running out on Carr, and the 
boos were getting louder. Replacing the 
freshman Dreisbach, who had thrown two 
costly interceptions, seemed like a logical 
option. The first pickoff had set up 
Virginia’s first score just 16 seconds before 


halftime; the second had snuffed a 
Michigan drive in the end zone after the 
Wolverines had reached the Virginia six late 
in the third quarter. Sophomore backup 
Brian Griese, the son of Hall of Fame 
signal-caller Bob, had even taken it upon 
himself to loosen his arm, helmet on and 
all. Would Carr pull the plug on Dreisbach? 
No way. “I told Scott all week, ‘Don’t look 
over your shoulder, because there’s no 
one there,’ ” Carr said. 

It proved to be Carr’s first great coach- 
ing decision. Dreisbach led his troops on a 
pair of scoring drives to cut the deficit to 
17-12, then got the ball back again, on his 
own 20 with 2:35 left. 

The Wolverines’ 16-play drive would 
prove to be more Pollock than Picasso, 
but with 18 seconds left, Michigan had a 
first down at the Virginia 15. Dreisbach 
overthrew tight end Jay Riemersma. Then 
he missed wide receiver Amani Toomer. On 
third down he made a freshman mistake, 
throwing a pass toward wide receiver 
Tyrone Butterfield at the 11. Michigan was 
out of timeouts, and a well-covered 
Butterfield would have had little chance to 
score or get out of bounds to stop the 
clock. But luckily for the Wolverines, the 
ball slipped through his hands. Four sec- 
onds remained. 


Dreisbach kept Virginia defenders 
at arm’s length while passing for 
372 yards, a Michigan record. 


Carr called a double-post corner route, 
and wideout Mercury Hayes broke sharply 
toward the right corner of the end zone. 
Dreisbach lofted a perfect spiral to Hayes, 
who somehow managed to get his left foot 
in bounds with no more than a nanometer 
to spare. “It seemed like five minutes,” 
Dreisbach said, “before the referee put 
his hands in the air.” Final score: 18-17. 

No Michigan quarterback had ever 
brought a team back from more than a 
14-point deficit to win a game, and 
Dreisbach had done it in 13 minutes of 
the fourth quarter. He had also thrown 
for more yards (372) in a game than any 
Wolverine quarterback. 

What of the near-tragic preceding play? 
Butterfield, who had dropped two passes 
earlier, said afterward, in effect, that life 
isn’t necessarily fair. “Someone said it was 
the greatest dropped pass of all time, but 
it wasn’t; it was a knockdown,” he said as 
he lobbied for his place in Michigan history 
while signing autographs in the stadium 
parking lot after the game. “Nobody 
believes me.” But no Michigan fan will 
argue with the result. a 
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CHUCK SOLOMON 


BASEBALL 


THE OPENING of the Dallas Cowboys’ 
training camp each July signals the end of 
serious local interest in the Texas Rangers. 
Some Cowboy preseason scrimmages have 
gotten better TV ratings in Dallas— 
Fort Worth this summer than Ranger regu- 
lar-season games, and a Cowboy exhibition 
game attracted more viewers than the 1995 
All-Star Game played at The Ballpark in 
Arlington. “I don’t get it,” says Ranger 
righthander Bob Tewksbury, who is spend- 
ing his first season with Texas. “The Cowboys 
only play on Sundays. Why can’t the fans fol- 
low us the rest of the week?” 

Because they don’t trust the Rangers, 
Bob, that’s why. Too many of them know 
the hilarious history of the club. Remember, 
in 1977 Texas had four managers in six days. 
A year later reliever Roger Moret went into 
a catatonic state, standing in the middle of the 
clubhouse in his underwear, holding his 
shower shoes, for about 30 minutes; after he 
snapped out of it, he slapped general manager 
Eddie Robinson across the face. And don’t 
forget manager Doug Rader, who, during a 
golf outing in °83, playfully took a shotgun out 
of his bag and blasted a golf ball that one of 
his coaches had hit into his group. 

More recently this has been a team with 
a lot of style but very little substance. It was 
a star-studded band of power hitters (Jose 
Canseco, Julio Franco, Rafael Palmeiro, 
Ruben Sierra) and strikeout pitchers (Nolan 


Ryan, Mitch Williams, Bobby Witt) who 
could bludgeon an opponent and at the 
same time make four errors, walk 12 bat- 
ters and run the bases like blind men. 

The bottom line was that Texas had 
never come close to playing a postseason 
game in its 23-year history. The only year 
it didn’t finish at least five games out of first 
was 1994, when, despite a 52-62 record, the 
Rangers were leading the American League 
West at the time the players went on strike 
and the postseason was canceled. 

So during the off-season Texas did what it 
does best: fired its general manager, gave its 
manager the boot, turned its roster inside out 
and got a new religion—more substance, 
less style. Now the Rangers have mostly 
fundamentally sound players and veterans 
who have been associated with winning. 
This team can bunt, steal bases, throw strikes 
and make routine plays look routine. 

Instead of playing like the wild bunch, the 
Rangers this year have the look of a wild 
card. At week’s end they may have been 7/2 
games behind the California Angels in the 
American League West, but in the more 
hotly contested race for the wild card, they 
were hanging on to a half-game lead over 
the Milwaukee Brewers. 

Texas’s new resilience was in evidence last 
Saturday night in a 10-3 victory over the 
Kansas City Royals. After the Rangers 
lost the first two games of the series— 


A slimmer and healthier Gonzalez 
is weighing in once again as one 
of the Rangers’ heavy hitters. 


their first back-to-back defeats in a month— 
they stormed back against Royal ace Kevin 
Appier, scoring eight runs in the first three 
innings without a home run. Seven Texas 
players got hits and six drove in runs dur- 
ing that outburst. 

But this team had showed early on that it 
could handle adversity. Texas started the 
year without new manager Johnny Oates, who 
took a 16-day leave of absence to attend to 
his ailing wife. Injuries decimated the lineup: 
Three of the Rangers’ best players—out- 
fielder Juan Gonzalez (back, shoulder), first 
baseman Will Clark (elbow) and third base- 
man Dean Palmer (torn biceps, out for the 
year)—started together only three times all 
year. Then, following the All-Star break, 
there was the 10-game losing streak that 
cost Texas seven games in the standings. 

Tewksbury, who himself spent nearly five 
weeks on the disabled list with a rib-cage 
injury, got the win on Saturday night in his 
first start since rejoining the team and said, 
“We don’t have the most talent in the 
world—just enough to win—but we have 
as much character as any team in baseball.” 

The transformation of the Rangers began 
last October when they hired Oriole farm 
director Doug Melvin as their new general 
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manager. His first move was to fire man- 
ager Kevin Kennedy and hire Oates, who had 
been canned by the Orioles a month earlier 
despite a .544 winning percentage over three 
seasons. Kennedy, who could wind up as 
Manager of the Year for the job he has done 
with the Boston Red Sox this year, was 
138-138 in two seasons in Texas, but sev- 
eral Ranger players say he was too strident 
after losses yet not enough of a disciplinarian. 

By comparison, Oates has a no-nonsense 
approach (caps cannot be worn backward, 
and earrings are prohibited during games) 
and is one of the best-prepared managers in 
baseball. But his work ethic took a toll on his 
family. In mid-April, Oates’s wife, Gloria, suf- 
fered from emotional and physical exhaus- 
tion. He left the team for the last 10 days of 
spring training and the first five games of the 
season to be with her. Melvin says his man- 
ager returned to the Rangers with a new per- 
spective on baseball. When Texas was losing 
10 in a row, Oates stayed calm and made 


His 32 stolen bases leave no doubt 
that the 36-year-old Nixon still 
has plenty of bounce in his step. 


sure that his team didn’t fold its tent. 

“Last year I wasn’t wrapped as tight as 
people thought, but I was very defensive, 
and I took things personally,” Oates says of 
his disagreements with the Baltimore front 
office and his run-ins with the media there. 
“And I wasn’t being a good husband, I had 
a mistress . . . a mistress called baseball. I 
was more concerned about what a writer 
wrote or what the owner [Peter Angelos] 
said in the ‘Style’ section. My family was cry- 
ing out for help, but I wasn’t listening.” 

The °94 Rangers had more talent than 
this year’s club, but according to All-Star 
pitcher Kenny Rogers (12-6 through 
Sunday), “Everything went wrong. A lot has 
gone wrong this year, too, but a better 
attitude and a better atmosphere make a 
world of difference.” 


Melvin’s first major player move, on 
Dec. 9, was to trade Canseco to the Red 
Sox for Otis Nixon and third baseman Luis 
Ortiz. In dealing the popular power hitter, 
Melvin upgraded the Rangers’ speed and 
defense, made the team more versatile 
(Canseco could only DH) and freed up 
enough money (he made $5 million) to 
sign a few free agents. 

Leadoff-hitter Nixon may be 36 and look 
like he’s 46, but he has performed like he’s 
26. In addition to playing exceptional 
defense, he has had his best year offen- 
sively. At week’s end he was hitting .291 
with career highs in hits (134) and RBIs 
(38), and had 19 bunt singles (matching 
the team total for 1994) and 32 steals (tied 
for third in the league). “Playing against 
Texas last year, I knew I was needed here,” 
Nixon says. “With speed, I knew they could 
become real solid.” 

Many of Melvin’s free-agent pickups have 
played significant roles as well. Tewksbury 
(8+, 4.00) has shown the value of throwing 
strikes and has been quick to assist the 
young pitchers. Mark McLemore has pro- 
vided strong defense at second base and in 
the outfield while hitting .270 with 21 steals. 
Utilityman Mickey Tettleton, who was job- 
less until Melvin signed him for $500,000 in 
mid-April, leads the team with 25 homers. 

Just as important, a pair of young Ranger 
stars have matured on and off the field. 
Catcher Ivan Rodriguez, a four-time All- 
Star at 23, has taken charge behind the 
plate—no catcher in baseball is as tough to 
steal against—and he is less likely to lose his 
composure. He was hitting .324 with 11 
homers and 54 RBIs through Sunday. And 
the Rangers’ best overall hitter is Gonzalez, 
25, who missed 54 games this year because 
of his bad back, but still had 19 homers and 
56 RBIs in 59 games. He has worked harder 
to keep his back sound, has showed up at the 
park on time and has taken advice from 
people like Melvin, who early in the season 
asked him to lose some weight. Gonzalez 
shed 15 pounds from his spring training 
weight (245) and wants to lose 10 more. 

The improved play of the Rangers hasn’t 
caused a stampede in the Fort Worth stock- 
yards. As if the locals needed another reason 
not to watch baseball, the lingering effects of 
the strike and the 10-game losing streak 
have contributed to a drop at the gate of 
nearly 12,000 per game from last year. 

Nevertheless the franchise appears to 
be in good hands, and the team is playing 
with enthusiasm. “The only thing we have 
to do now,” says Oates, “is win.” 

That has always been the hard part. = 
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ATLANTA HAWK forward Grant Long 
had finally made up his mind. With the 
NBA's 425 players scheduled to vote this 
week and next on a proposal to decertify 
the NBA players’ association, Long decided 
last week to support the union. 

Long thought it was safer to keep the 
union alive and, in the process, accept a 
union-backed collective bargaining agree- 
ment that would allow the 1995-96 NBA 
season to begin on time, something that 
might not happen if the players vote to 
decertify. The proposed agreement wasn’t 
perfect, but accepting it didn’t seem nearly 
as risky as decertifying the union and going 
to court in hopes of pressuring NBA com- 
missioner David Stern and the owners to 
give the players a better deal. 

But then Long received a video via 
overnight express from the decertification 
camp, which is led by various agents and 
stars Michael Jordan, Patrick Ewing and 
Reggie Miller. He put it in his VCR, and 
there were Jordan, Ewing, Miller and other 
players trying to convince him that decer- 
tifying the union was the only logical alter- 
native. The dissidents argued that union 
executive director Simon Gourdine and 
union president Buck Williams had nego- 
tiated two bad deals. The first one, which 
was abandoned in the face of intense oppo- 
sition, included a team luxury tax that, it was 
argued, would have put a drag on salaries. 
In the dissidents’ view the current pro- 
posal was only slightly better. 

Long watched and listened as Jordan, 
Ewing and Miller told him that the best way 
to get a fair deal was to eliminate the 
union. Under antitrust rules, that would 
allow the players to seek an injunction 
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against the owners’ two-month-old lockout. 
The teams would then be forced to open 
their doors to the players, and without the 
leverage of a lockout the league presumably 
would negotiate a deal more favorable to 
the players. “Just the stature of the players 
on that video was impressive,” Long says. 
“What they said made some sense, just 
like what the union said made some sense. 
I was right back where I was to begin 
with—on the fence.” 

That’s where the union, the league and 
the dissidents have been operating lately, 
trying to pull players over to their side. 
Long’s fax machine has been whirring, 
couriers have brought correspondence 
from both sides, and his phone has been 
ringing off the hook, as with virtually every 
other player in the league. Three general 
managers have called in the past two weeks 
to casually urge him to vote to accept the 
agreement. In addition to the videotape, the 
dissidents have sent out an eight-page let- 
ter stating their case. The union and the 
league have offered to pay for transporta- 
tion for players to and from voting sites at 
47 NLRB offices across the country. 

“It’s kind of like being recruited all over 
again,” Long says. “The art of persuasion 
has taken on a new form.” 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
league would not have ditched its luxury tax 
proposal without the threat of decertifica- 
tion and a court battle hanging over its 
head. The dissidents deserve credit for 
that, and perhaps they deserve the trust of 
the players as well. 

On the other hand, there is no guarantee 
that if the players decertify, they will be 
granted the injunction against the lockout, 


PETER YATES 


Jordan may not get Long’s vote, 
but his videotaped pitch to 
decertify did get his attention. 


although the dissidents’ attorney, Jeffrey 
Kessler, was part of the legal team repre- 
senting the the NFL Players Association 
when it successfully sought a similar injunc- 
tion in its labor showdown with NFL own- 
ers. Even if an injunction is granted in the 
NBA dispute, antitrust litigation could take 
years, and there is the possibility that the 
league could impose any system it chooses 
in the interim. Stern insists that the league 
will not open its doors under any circum- 
stances without an agreement. “What sys- 
tem would we play under?” he asks. “The 
old salary cap? The old situation with no cap 
on rookies? I’m sorry, but no. The owners 
have already voted not to open until there’s 
a new basic agreement. We either play 
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under a system fair for all, or we don’t 
play. That’s final.” 

Meanwhile, rumors swirl that fringe 
players have been told in veiled terms that 
if they vote to decertify, they might have dif- 
ficulty finding work when their contracts 
expire. “It’s supposed to be a secret ballot, 
but do you want to bet your next contract 
that it will stay secret?” says one player. 

Long, 29, has four years left on a contract 
that will pay him $1.95 million this season, 
so he has no immediate worries about his 
next deal. But like many players, he’s try- 
ing to sift through valid arguments and 
propaganda from both sides. “I want to 
know what’s hidden,” he says. “I know the 
way something looks on paper isn’t always 
the way it looks in the real world.” 

What’s hidden in the proposed deal? 
Start with the salary cap. The league and 
the union stress that the cap will rise from 


last season’s $15.9 million limit to $23 mil- 
lion in 1995-96. The cap will gradually 
increase to $32.5 million in the final year of 
the six-year proposal, producing an even- 
tual average salary of $3 million per player. 
This isn’t as big a concession as it might 
seem since there were 10 teams last season 
with payrolls of at least $23 million, and the 
average team salary was $21.5 million, 
thanks to cap loopholes and exceptions. 
Overall the decertification side contends 
that teams would have less room to maneu- 
ver under the new cap and that free agents 
would find their options severely limited. 

There is no question that the proposed 
deal has some aspects favorable to the 
rank-and-file. Under the new contract the 
players would divide at least $25 million a 
year in licensing money instead of the 
$500,000 they received under the old agree- 
ment. The league and the union also argue 
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that teams would have more money to 
sign veterans under the new system because 
it calls for a rookie salary cap. A first-year 
player would be paid according to a salary 
scale limiting him to a maximum of 20% 
more than the average first-year pay of 
those taken in the same draft position over 
the previous seven years. The huge con- 
tracts signed in recent years by such rookie 
luminaries as Anfernee Hardaway, Chris 
Webber and Grant Hill would be a thing of 
the past—and so would the hefty com- 
missions earned by their agents. 

But it is equally obvious that for a thriv- 
ing league in better financial condition 
than it was when the last collective bar- 
gaining agreement was implemented, this 
proposal isn’t as beneficial to the players as 
it could be. What Long and others have to 
decide is whether it’s close enough to make 
decertifying worth the gamble. a 
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| A mere 155 players have 4 
_ been selected for the © : 
_ Pro Football Hall of Fame 
‘in Canton since the first 
"one was enshrined, in 1963, 
_and the likely. inductees 
‘among this year’s sta 
are surprisingly few 


JOHN IACONO 


the end zone dances are done 
and the body parts have been pieced back together, all NFL stars 
have their sights set on the same destination. The club they seek 
to join is elite, and membership is for life. 

Before anyone can gain admittance to the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame in Canton, Ohio, he must get past a panel of judges that, 
like the Hall of Fame itself, includes men who are steeped in 
football history. They approach their craft with passion and are 
not afraid to battle for their candidates. Among the group of 34 
(soon to be 36) writers and broadcasters, chosen by the Hall of 
Fame Board of Trustees, are legends, old-timers—and at least 
a few who probably don’t belong. 

Each year on the Saturday morning before the Super Bowl 
the selectors gather in a meeting room, down coffee, juice 
and pastries and decide on the players, coaches, officials and 
front-office people—no fewer than four, no more than seven— 
who will be enshrined the following summer. (Officials at the 
Hall do a preliminary screening.) The debates over who is 
worthy can be provincial, political, personal, petty and down- 
right nasty. When all the selling and yelling is done, a candidate 
needs a yes vote from at least 80% of the voters in attendance 
to gain admittance. 

In the interest of determining which active players have the 
best chance of satisfying this rigorous standard, SI polled 33 of 
the 34 voters (including SI senior writers Peter King and Paul 
Zimmerman; Furman Bisher of the Adlanta Journal-Constitution 
could not be reached) and asked them who they would vote into 


the Hall if they were voting today. The survey turned 


DAN MARINO, 2, Dolphins 33) +0 10) 
JERRY RICE, we, 49ers 33 20 0) 
RONNIE LOTT. s, Chiefs 32 1 10) 
JOHN ELWAY, QB, Broncos 32 1 10) 
REGGIE WHITE, DE, Packers SP 10) 
BARRY SANDERS, RB, Lions 31 1 1 
BRUCE SMITH, DE, Bills Sl) ee 10) 


*33 of 34 voters polled; 80% required for induction; “maybe” votes counted as abstentions. 
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EMMITT SMITH, RB, Cowboys 27 4 
MARCUS ALLEN $ zg, Chiefs 25 5 
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THURMAN THOMAS, k2, Bills 21 12 
BRUCE MATTHEWS. cv, oilers 19 11 
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3 83.3 
ROD WOODSON 2, Steelers 24 1 75.0 
JACKIE SLATER, 7, Rams 18 7 69.2 
DARRELL GREEN 2, Redskins 20 9 4 69.0 
STEVE YOUNG,  Q2, 49ers 21 11 1 65.6 

0 
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up seven players who should waltz into Canton, as well as one coach, 
the Miami Dolphins’ Don Shula, who almost certainly will be enshrined 
the year after he retires. Players must wait five years before they are 
eligible for induction. But, if you’re impatient, read on. 


THE SHOO-INS Two superstars will high-step into the Hall with- 
out so much as a hand being laid on them. San Francisco 49er 
receiver Jerry Rice and cannon-armed quarterback Dan Marino of 
the Dolphins are the only two players who got every single vote. 
Besides playing on the last three Niner championship teams, Rice holds 
the NFL record for touchdowns, with 139. Marino will hold virtually 
every significant passing record by the time he is done. 

Close behind them are quarterback John Elway of the Denver 
Broncos; fearsome pass rushers Reggie White of the Green Bay 
Packers and Bruce Smith of the Buffalo Bills; Kansas City Chief safety 
Ronnie Lott, who helped the 49ers win four Super Bowls between 1982 
and °90; and Detroit Lion running back Barry Sanders. 

In six NFL seasons Sanders has gained 8,672 yards and run for at 
least 100 yards in a game 40 times. “He’s the most unusual running 
back ever,” says former Los Angeles Times pro football writer Bob 
Oates of Sanders and his pinball style of running. 

The Buffalo teams that won four consecutive AFC titles, from 1990 
to 93, were known for their high-powered offenses, but a defensive 
end, Smith, is the only Bill who is assured of making the Hall. Since 
the Hall of Fame was founded, in 1963, only four quarterbacks— 
Clarence (Ace) Parker, Y.A. Tittle, Fran Tarkenton and Dan Fouts— 
have been enshrined without winning either a Super Bowl or, in the 
pre—Super Bowl era, an NFL championship. Elway is 0-3 in the big 
game, but his record 33 fourth-quarter comeback victories and his abil- 
ity to prevail despite the lack of enduring talent around him make him 
a lock for Canton. 

“John Elway is the greatest quarterback I’ve ever seen,” says 
Will McDonough, the NBC-TV analyst and Boston Globe columnist. 
“To me he’s beyond John Unitas. You’d be hard pressed 
to name the receivers he has played with, or the running a 
backs or the linemen.” / Allen (above) is on the way out, 
while Young is at his peak, but both 

are at the gates of the Hall. 
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JIM KELLY, @2, Bilis 15 12 
MORTEN ANDERSEN «, Falcons 17.15 
TROY AIKMAN, @2, Cowboys 1S 17 
WARREN MOON. @z, Vikings 10> “19 
CLAY MATTHEWS 8, Falcons 10 21 


CHARLES HALEY, DE, Cowboys 9 
HERSCHEL WALKER Rg, Giants 9 
MICHAEL IRVIN, wer, Cowboys 9 
KEVIN GREENE 18, Steelers 8 
NICK LOWERY, x, Jets 7 
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ON THE BUBBLE Running backs Marcus Allen, who is finishing 
his career with the Chiefs after having spent 11 seasons with the 
Los Angeles Raiders, and Emmitt Smith of the Dallas Cowboys 
appear to have enough votes to ensure induction, while Pittsburgh 
Steeler cornerback Rod Woodson is a near miss at this point. Allen, 
35, ranks fourth on the alltime touchdown list, with 120, and 
needs only seven more to move into second place, behind Rice and 
ahead of Jim Brown, the Hall of Famer against whom all running 
backs are measured. Allen was MVP of Super Bowl XVIII and was 
the regular-season MVP in 1985. He also has the record for con- 
secutive 100-yard games on the ground, with 11. While McDonough 


Despite averaging more 


Irvin must persevere. 


dismisses Allen as no better than former Baltimore 
ECU, Colt and Washington Redskin runner Joe Wash- 
ington, a good player who received no serious Hall 


55.6 of Fame consideration, San Diego Union-Tribune 
53.1 football writer Jerry Magee calls Allen “the best 
43.3 player who ever played for the Raiders.” 
With only five NFL seasons in his ledger, Emmitt 
34.5 Smith’s candidacy is even less developed than 
32.2 that of Sanders. However, he may have accom- 
plished enough: three straight rushing titles, two 
31.0 Super Bowl rings, and Super Bow! and regular-sea- 
31.0 son MVP honors during the 1993 campaign. An 
early career-ending injury seems to be his only 
29.0 threat to enshrinement. 
25.8 Last year Woodson, now 30, was voted to the 
23.3 NFUs alltime 75th anniversary team—some Hall 


of Fame selectors were on that panel—but our poll 

results show he is not yet a sure thing for Canton. 

Says one voter, who did not want to be identified, 

“T don’t share everybody else’s idea that Woodson 

is the best defensive back in football. He makes a 
lot of big plays, but he gets beat a lot, too.” 

Niner quarterback Steve Young has two regular-season MVP 
awards and has won an unprecedented four consecutive league pass- 
ing titles, all with ratings of 100 or better. His Super Bowl MVP per- 
formance last January vaulted him ahead of his Cowboy counter- 
part, Troy Aikman, a two-time Super Bowl winner. The 33-year-old 
Young got a late start—he spent two years in the USFL, another 
two with a dreadful Tampa Bay Buccaneer team and four as Joe 
Montana’s backup in San Francisco—but one more big year should 
be enough to cement his induction. 

While not as solid a choice as Sanders or Smith, Thurman 
Thomas, an all-around threat with 8,724 rushing yards and 3,402 


than 80 catches since 1991, 


We’re now the 


closest thing 
the NFL has to 


Instant 


All 30 NFL teams count on UPS 
for on-time delivery of everything 
from game tapes to equipment. 


Instant replay may no longer exist on the field, but there are 
still disputes to be dealt with, and quickly. Fortunately, 
UPS is the official delivery company of the NFL. After 
all, the NFL isn’t just a sport, it’s a business. And like 
other businesses, they rely on UPS for a wide array of 
guaranteed delivery solutions: Overnight by 10:30 a.m., or 
8:00 with our Early A.M. service. Same Day for more 
urgent shipments. Even next day service to international 


destinations. Whether it’s overnight delivery of tapes to 
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Hall of Fame 

receiving yards in seven seasons, is on the 
verge of earning Hall of Fame status. As for 
Jim Kelly, some voters won’t even consider 
his two seasons of stardom with the Houston 
Gamblers of the USFL, during which he 
threw for a remarkable 9,842 yards. Then 
again, some will. “It’s the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame,” says Fox Sports editorial director 
Frank Cooney. “Those two years he was 
the best quarterback in football.” 

Jackie Slater, now entering his 20th sea- 
son, is a prime example of the importance 
of longevity to the voters, and his seven Pro 
Bowl appearances are a significant factor. 
The road looks tougher for Bruce Mat- 
thews, a versatile 12-year veteran who also 
has seven Pro Bowls on his résumé. 
Incidentally, Atlanta Falcon Clay Matthews, 
Bruce’s older brother, who owns the record 
for most games played at 
linebacker (247), was re- ; > 
jected as a Hall of Famer Seau (55) moved the voters 
by more than two thirds of by playing hurt, and Lachey is 
the voters. still a force at left tackle. 


HE | Of the long 
shots in our poll, the players most likely to enhance their chances 
are Aikman, Dallas wideout Michael Irvin, San Diego Charger line- 
backer Junior Seau and itinerant cornerback Deion Sanders. 
Offensive linemen Randall McDaniel of the Minnesota Vikings 
and Dermontti Dawson of Pittsburgh will have to grow on voters, 
as Slater has. Chief linebacker Derrick Thomas and Cleveland 
wideout Andre Rison, both 28, probably need to stay at the 
All-Pro level well into their 30’s. 

If you think two Super Bowl victories should be enough to get 
Aikman inducted, there is a simple, two-word rebuttal: Jim 
Plunkett—the quarterback who led the Raiders to two league titles, 


LESLIE O'NEAL be, Chargers Z. 24 
JUNIOR SEAU, 8, Chargers 6 24 
DERRICK THOMAS, 18, chiefs 5 20 
ANDRE REED, wr, Bills Ss 23 
ANDRE RISON, wr, Browns 5 25 
CHRIS SPIELMAN, cz, Saints 5, 26 
JIM LACH EY, T, Redskins 5 27 
RANDALL MCDANIEL, «G, Vikings 4 26 
CARL BANKS, 18, Browns 4 27 
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in 1981 and ’84, but who, observes McDonough, “can’t even get 
close to Canton.” Aikman’s career could be cut short by the 
concussions he has suffered, but he is willing to play through that 
physical trauma. “He took his lumps and stayed in there,” says 
Zimmerman. “I equate him with [Hall of Famer] Roger Staubach.” 

The same attributes apply to Seau, whose heroic effort last 


January in San Diego’s AFC Championship Game victory over ; 


Pittsburgh, while playing with a damaged shoulder nerve, lifted him 
to a new level. Still, 24 voters believe Seau is not yet ready for 
enshrinement. As for Sanders, his receiving only two yes votes 
speaks to the selectors’ unease about his flashy style, his marketing 
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himself as an expensive bauble and, above all, his reluctance to stick 
his nose in and make tackles. A similar charge has kept former 
Viking safety Paul Krause out of the Hall, even though Krause 
holds the NFL record for career interceptions, with 81. 


rai 


TH RS Only three placekickers—Lou (the Toe) Groza, 
George Blanda and Jan Stenerud—have earned induction, but two 
of them were accomplished position players: 
Blanda at quarterback and Groza at tackle. 
The next kicker-only who could make it to 
Canton is Morten Andersen, who recently 
signed with Atlanta after 13 seasons with the 
New Orleans Saints. “He’s the best kicker 
that ever lived,” says Minneapolis Star Tribune 


columnist Sid Hartman of Andersen. Some 
voters complain that many of Andersen’s 
kicks were attempted in the calm, controlled 
environs of the Superdome, while other selec- 
tors simply don’t like men of his trade. 


DERMONTTI DAWSON 6c Steelers, 3* 
PAT SWILLING 18, Raiders, 3 
RICKEY JACKSON 8, 49ers, 3 
DEION SANDERS cz, Unsigned, 2 
GARY ANDERSON «k, Eagles, 2 
GREG LLOYD, LB, Steelers, 1 
STEVE TASKER, wr, Bills, 1 

RAY CHILDRESS. 07, Oilers, 1 


*These players received fewer than four “yes” votes 
from the Hall of Fame selectors. 


Back of the 


3GAGE Charles Haley, the Cowboy defensive 
end, has ssi auger Bow! rings, is one of the premier sack artists of 
his generation and plays through pain. Yet only nine voters would sup- 
port him if his nine-year career were to end today. While the voters 
say that the idea is to keep their debates about players between the 
lines on the field, Haley’s notoriously surly dealings with reporters could 
be an issue. “Personality isn’t supposed to be a factor,” says Dave 
Goldberg of the Associated 
Press, “but Haley goes 
over the line.” 
There are voters 
who liken Haley’s di- 
lemma to that of 
former All-Pro Dan 
Dierdorf, a St. Louis 
Cardinal tackle for 13 
seasons who, say some 
voters, may have lost a 
few votes for having 
irked too many people 
as a TV commentator. 
Sweet-voiced broad- 
caster Jack Buck is 
known for his persua- 
sive presentations— 
“When you listen to 
him,” says Denver Post 
columnist Woody 
Paige, “you’d vote for 
Jeffrey Dahmer”—but 
even he couldn’t sway 
voters in Dierdorf’s 
favor. 


Among coaches, Bill 

Parcells of the New 
England Patriots, who 
won two Super Bowls with the New York 
Giants, and Dan Reeves of the Giants, who lost 
three with the Broncos, probably need to 
reach the Super Bowl with their new teams to 
join such legends as Paul Brown, Vince 
Lombardi and Bill Walsh in the Hall. San 
Francisco’s George Seifert, with two Super 
Bowl victories and five NFC Championship 
Game appearances in six seasons, is the alltime 
leader in victory percentage (.781), but that 
achievement has been devalued by the fact that 
his predecessor, Walsh, is credited with build- 
ing the 49ers into a dynasty. 

Marv Levy bears the stigma of the Bills’ 
four straight Super Bowl defeats, but he can 
take comfort in the knowledge that former 
Viking coach Bud Grant, another four-time 
Super Bowl loser, was enshrined in 1994, 
Shula, whose 338 career victories are the most 
in history, will be ushered into the Hall imme- 
diately, of course. But, notes 
Buffalo News columnist Larry 
Felser, “Levy is 15-6 lifetime 
against Shula. And that drives 
Shula crazy.” 


While Deion’s talent is 
undeniable, many view him as 
an egotist and a dilettante. 


*¥ 
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HE DAMNED Some outstanding players, for a 
amet) of often flimsy reasons, just don’t make it to | 
Canton. Lynn Swann, a balletic receiver for the \ 
Steeler dynasty of the ’70s, and former Raider cor- . 
nerback Lester Hayes are prime examples. Swann may 
suffer simply by comparison with his teammates, six of whom are 
already in the Hall. And Hayes may be unfairly tarnished by the 
cheap-shot reputation affixed to past Raider secondaries. 
Viking quarterback Warren Moon is likely to be the next great 
player to miss enshrinement. He is a well-liked 17-year veteran, 
but in July he was charged with assaulting his wife. What impact 
that allegation will have on the voters six or seven years from now 
is unclear. What is clear is that disagreement exists over how much 
consideration his career in Canada should receive. Moon spent 
his first six seasons in the Canadian Football League, leading the 
Edmonton Eskimos to five Grey Cup crowns, before enjoying 10 
productive years with the Houston Oilers. Some voters believe 
Moon’s success in Canada should carry weight, while others dis- 
regard it altogether. Detractors note that Moon, despite 37,949 
passing yards in 11 NFL seasons (59,177 including Canada), has 
never won a game beyond the wild-card round of the playoffs. 
Another player who hopes non-NFL gridiron pursuits are 
acknowledged is 33-year-old running back Herschel Walker, who 
signed a three-year contract with the Giants before this season. 
Walker was the centerpiece of the USFL in the mid-1980s, gain- 
ing 5,562 yards in three years with the New York Generals before 
starring for the Cowboys. Walker, however, was traded to 
Minnesota for five players and a slew of draft choices in 1989 in 
what may have been the most lopsided swap in the history of sports, 


DON SHULA, Dolphins 


| 335 0 
MARV LEVY. Bilis 14 12 
GEORGE SEIFERT, 49ers 16 17 
BILL PARCELLS, Patriots 10 21 
DAN REEVES. Gionts Ss 24 


and since that time he has been more of a dependable jack-of-all- 
trades than a rushing king. Support for Walker is thin so far, but 
SI’s King notes that even discarding Walker’s USFL numbers, he 
is 19th on the NFL rushing list; 10 of those ahead of him are in 
the Hall of Fame, and the other eight are not yet eligible. 


c 


\ At first glance the ‘90s would appear to be a golden 
age ei pro football. The 49ers and the Cowboys are classic pow- 
ers, and all the aforementioned players are complemented by young 
stars like Patriot quarterback Drew Bledsoe, Indianapolis Colt run- 


Levy's record four straight 
Super Bowls may not outweigh 
his inability to win one. 


lé Pct 

re) 100 ning back Marshall Faulk, Dallas safety 
Darren Woodson and Cardinal cornerback 

7 53.8 Aeneas Williams. Still, 30 years ago, at the 

(0) 48.5 start of the 1965 season, NFL and AFL ros- 
ters included 63 players, coaches and owners 

2 32.3 who have been voted into the Hall. 

4 27.6 The dominant teams of recent years will 


have much sparser representation in the Hall 

than the juggernauts of previous eras. The 

Packer teams that dominated the 60s sent 10 

players to the Hall, while five players from the 

undefeated Dolphin team of 1972 are in Canton. 

Although individual statistics may continue to 

soar and records will continue to fall, that may not indicate an over- 
all elevation of the game, especially when it comes to quarterbacks 
and receivers. “These guys will have numbers that a generation 
ago would have been mind-boggling, so they'll be very tough to 
judge,” says Philadelphia Daily News columnist Ray Didinger. “You 
realize how much easier it is now to get the ball to the wideouts.” 
This era is rich in quarterbacks, running backs, receivers, sack 
specialists and defensive backs but relatively weak in offensive line- 
men, interior defensive linemen and linebackers. Check back in 
another decade and the picture will be clearer. = 


Linemen who tip the 
scales on the far side 
of 300 pounds are fast 
becoming the rule, 

not the exception 
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Irv Eatman 
The 310-pound Oiler tackle 
may well be the most aptly 
named of the NFL's growing 
number of gigantic linemen. 


ut= 
check time 


So check the gut on Irv Eatman. The Houston Oiler offensive 
tackle weighs 310 pounds, and his very name confesses, “I. 
Eatman.” To which we can only reply: You certainly do, man. 

But that’s cool. Fat’s cool. And cool, in hip-hop slang, is phat. 
Thus: Fat is phat. “Fat on fat” is how 330-pound Nate (the 
Kitchen) Newton, the Dallas Cowboy guard, describes blocking 
335-pound William (the Refrigerator) Perry, who spent the last 
two seasons as a tackle with the Philadelphia Eagles. “If we rub 
up against each other the wrong way, we'll start a grease fire.” 

All summer long, NFL teams have been trimming the lean from 
their rosters. Fat’s where it’s at. “It’s almost a status symbol,” says 
New Orleans Saint offensive tackle Richard Cooper. “I’m 340. It’s 
almost like saying, ‘I’m a Lexus, I’m a Mercedes. . 

I’m a Lincoln. Offensive tackle Lincoln Kennedy of the Atlanta 
Falcons will begin the season at 350 pounds, an entire Olympic gym- 
nast less than his off-season high of 415. When Arizona Cardinal 
offensive tackle Larry Tharpe was with the Detroit Lions, he 
was known as Magnum because, says then teammate Lomas 
Brown, “He weighed 357.” Cleveland Brown offensive tackle 
Orlando (Zeus) Brown stands 6' 6", weighs 325, wears a size-64 
suit coat and declined to be interviewed for this story by casting 
verbal lightning bolts at his inquisitor. “You think I’m some kind 
of freak?” loosed Zeus. 

Freak? Au contraire, mon frére avec le grand derriére: Three hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds is not far from the norm for a line- 
man in the National Football League. As Pittsburgh Steeler 
offensive tackle Leon Searcy (weight, 306; shoe size, 17EEE) puts 
it, “Now 300 pounds is considered light.” 

And so we celebrate sport’s newest roll models, football play- 
ers the size of the federal budget deficit, several of whom we gath- 
ered for a (very) round-table discussion of sumo wrestling, suit 
shopping and the relative shortcomings of wicker furniture. We 
asked all kinds of impertinent questions of these 300-pounders. ene 
They graciously gave us their gut reactions. 

Example: Is fat ever good? i \ 

“Yeah,” says 305-pound Buffalo Bill offensive lineman Glenn \ 
Parker. “When it’s on a prime rib.” wil 

Which reminds us. You can chew the fat all day with these guys 6 
and never hear the word. Fat, that is. “I’m not fat,” says nonfat \ \ 
329-pound Minnesota Viking offensive lineman Bernard Dafney. 

“Tm svelte.” 

Huge is the adjective favored by 300-pound defensive tackle Dan " | 
Saleaumua of the Kansas City Chiefs. va 

“Enormous,” suggests 351-pound offensive tackle Jerry Crafts 
of the Green Bay Packers. 

“T prefer planetlike,” says Parker, whose girth 
resembles Earth when he pictures himself in cer- 
tain suits. “Like window-pane suits,” he says. 
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“They look like someone has drawn the lines of Lincoln Kennedy tn 
longitude and latitude on me.” Through sheer willpower, thoush 
Only Newton uses the F word. “Fat helped not necessarily his own, the 
me get into this league,” reasons the two-time Falcon tackle shed more than 50 
pounds in one off-season. Ss 
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Unlike many of the large legion 
who eschew the word "fat,” the 
Cowboy veteran has been din- 
ing out on his size for years. 


Bio 
Pro Bowl starter. “And it gets me attention. It’s all you guys 
write about: fat, fat, fat. Some people think I’m so fat that they have 
to see it for themselves. So they hire me for a personal appearance 
and pay me lots of money so they can see how fat I am.” 

In other words: No gut, no glory. 


In the beginning, there was but one Monster of the Midriff. Les 
(Bingo) Bingaman played defensive tackle for Detroit from 1948 
to 54, when men were men and personal scales were like bowI- 
ing scores: They stopped at 300. But a grain scale in a Michigan 
feed store registered Bingo at 350 pounds, which seems about right 
when you consider that a pilot once asked him to move from the 
rear of the plane to the front to facilitate takeoff. 

The writer Kingsley Amis has noted that outside every fat man 
is an even fatter man trying to close in. But in the three decades that 
followed Bingaman’s retirement, fewer than two dozen 300-pound 
men made it into the NFL. They were rare specimens like Sherman 
Plunkett, a 330-pound offensive tackle for the Baltimore Colts, the 
New York Jets and the San Diego Chargers from 1956 to °67. 
Plunkett’s Colt roommate awoke one night to find the Sherman tank 
snuffling in a five-pound tube of liverwurst in the darkness. 

Plunkett notwithstanding, in those days the round one was 
more likely to play on the defensive rather than the offensive line. 
As late as 1986 only two 300-pound offensive linemen were 
taken in the entire NFL draft. Compare that to the five 300-pound 
offensive linemen taken in the first 31 selections of this year’s 
draft—including the second pick overall (by the Jacksonville 
Jaguars), tackle Tony Boselli, flab-free at 325 pounds. 

This seismic shift from one side of the scrimmage line to the 
other is simply the result of a cyclical tipping of the balance of 
power in the NFL. “It’s evolution,” says Joe Woolley, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Arizona Cardinals. “All of a sudden these big 
guys were overpowering the offensive linemen. It’s like the time 
the league went through a series of small wide receivers to get past 
big cornerbacks. Teams started getting small corners. Now there 
are big wide receivers, and you'll see bigger cornerbacks.” 

Bigger is better, in all areas. 

Football’s most bighearted big man was Big House, 350-pound 
New England Patriot offensive lineman Steve Moore. In 1987 he 
was bundled off to Duke University’s renowned eating-disorder 
clinic, where in six weeks of intensive therapy he gained 11 
pounds. When the Pats saw no less of Moore, his career was fin- 
ished, more or less. Within a year of his release he was killed by 
a robber. “He had absolutely no enemies,” recalls Pats’ offensive 
tackle Bruce Armstrong. “The bigger he got, the nicer he was.” 

That’s true of so many 300-somethings. “A gentle giant,” is what 
giant gentleman Eric Swann, a Cardinal defensive tackle, calls 
himself—though he weighs a mere 295. “A big teddy bear,” is how 
320-pound Reuben Davis, who plays defensive tackle for the 
Chargers, describes his demeanor. 

Why is it that those men most bound by gravity are least burdened 
by gravitas? Call it the unbearable lightness of being heavy, the big 
man’s inability to take himself too seriously. What’s instructive 
here is not that 300-pound center Jeff (Deli) Dellenbach of the 
Patriots can fit his wife and three children into his boxer shorts, but 
that he has. “Let’s face facts,” says Parker of the Bills. “There’s not a lot 
of well-paying jobs for 300-pounders. We found them, and we’re happy 
about it.” 

“Big guys have to be jolly, as much crap as we take some- 
times,” says the Saints’ Cooper. “I wear a 15 shoe, and I go to stores 
hoping they have a 15. So you go over to the guy and kind of whis- 
per, ‘Do you have a 15?’ And it never fails. The guy will go, 
‘Hey, Johnny, do we have a 15?’ Wheeewww!” 
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Jeff Dellenbach 


The Patriot center's sons (from 


lef0, Dax, Dane and Dilon, and 


their mom, Mary, find Dad’s 


trunks to be family-sized. 


Bio 

So why does Brad Hopkins get no jollies from Jolly St. Nick, or 
from the Jolly Green Giant, or from the stereotype of the jolly fat 
man gorging himself on Jolly Ranchers? “Jolly is bull—,” sneers 
the 306-pound Oiler offensive tackle. “A jolly guy is a fat guy in a 
bar. Norm from Cheers is jolly. Norm couldn’t be a football player.” 

True. Make no mistake, the 300-pounder is an athlete. Last year 
alone there were eight 300-pounders in the Pro Bowl. Among the 
game’s best linemen is Newton, who credits Perry for making fat 
phat. “He opened doors for people to realize that if you cut off 
a man’s gut, the part that’s hanging over his belt, there still might 
be a lot of football player behind it,” says Newton. 

And yet, in football, as with the movie-theater beverage indus- 
try, there is no Too Big, no outer limit. Large enough to wear 
muumuus, these men are lithe enough to wear tutus. Swann in 
Swan Lake? Don’t laugh. “The most impressive thing I see is a guy 
who can be over 300 pounds and have the feet of a ballerina,” says 
300-pound Jacksonville center Dave Widell. (Widell. Newton. 
Eatman. What is in a name?) 

Is it too much to suggest that 300-pound linemen—graceful 
giants engaged in ham-hand-to-hand combat—are America’s 
answer to sumo wrestlers? Dallas offensive line coach Hudson 
Houck must think so; he has screened sumo films for the mem- 
bers of his not-so-thin blue line, to demonstrate the advantages 
of getting your hands inside and staying low to maintain balance. 

“T love it, really,” says 315-pound Indianapolis Colt defensive 
tackle Tony Siragusa, when asked his opinion of sumo. “I think 
those guys are sexy. I’d like to wear one of those thongs onstage 
and let people watch me.” 

Yet Swann demurs. “I think it’s an insult to humankind,” he says. 
“For people to get that big, try to grab each other and throw each 
other out of a ring? I think that’s just absurd.” 

So does 315-pound guard Dwayne White of the St. Louis 
Rams. “I don’t like to see those big guys splashing each other,” says 
the man whose nickname is . .. Road Grader. 

It is impossible to say how many 300-pounders will be splashing 
each other in the NFL this season, because the Planetlike Person 
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When protecting the passer, 
the Cleveland guard would 
admit, a perfect pancake block 
is always worth the weight. 


so often lies about his weight. Thus, the Oilers list only five 300- 
pounders on their roster. “But if you put everybody in here on the 
scale right now,” says 304-pound guard John Flannery, who spent 
the last four seasons with Houston, “I bet you’d have at least a dozen 
300-pound guys.” Not to mention one very crowded scale. 

Many reasons are offered for this bevy of heavies in the NFL: 
Human evolution, sophisticated weight training, hyperactive glands 
and simple birthright. (As 302-pound San Francisco 49er defensive 
tackle Dana Stubblefield says, “I was big when I was little.”) Some 
front-office types suggest that it’s an optical illusion, that the league’s 
crackdown on steroid use has resulted in sloppier, not heavier, men. 
But the two biggest reasons—the two all-beef patties of explanation, 
if you will—may well be fast food and slow metabolism. 

The Three Hundred Pounder. It is not yet a menu item at 
McDonald’, but if it ever is, Newton will be sorely tested. “I used 
to see a Burger King commercial and drive right to Burger King,” 
he says. “I’d see a Popeye’s commercial and drive for a 12-piece 
bucket. I’m more careful now. I went through Jenny Craig, 
NutriSystem, all of them. None of them got me off french fries. 
I looked into Overeaters Anonymous—but I didn’t want to get hyp- 
notized. I once thought about getting my jaw wired, but then I fig- 
ured I’d just take french fries and put them into the blender.” 

“There were times,” says Parker, “especially in my rookie 
year, when it would be nothing for me to down a case of beer and 
a couple of large pizzas. And 50 chicken wings on top of that.” 

As it is imprudent to interrupt these guys when they are eating, 
so it is dangerous to stop them when they are talking about eating. 
So hear out Widell. “I used to be able to eat quite a bit,” he says, 
modestly employing the past tense. “I'll tell you one little story. 

“One of my high school buddies is named Steve Pinone. He’s 
an assistant basketball coach at Villanova and played on the 
1985 Villanova national championship basketball team. We used 
to go to an all-you-can-eat buffet called Custy’s, in Rhode Island. 
We went with Steve’s older brother John Pinone, who played for 
the Atlanta Hawks. We called the restaurant and said, ‘Hey, 
we've got four or five guys who can really do some eating.’ This 
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the ring guy at school» All guaranteed. Gnd that’s more than we can say For the mystery med. 
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YOUR NEW 
KITCHEN 


FOR YEARS. 


UR $1.99 
OFFER 
WON'T. 


Spiral bindings: 
Let books lie flat so 
you can keep both 
hands on the job. 


GET THE KITCHEN OF YOUR DREAMS 
FOR JUST $1.99! 


Want to turn your current kitchen into your dream 
kitchen without spending a fortune to do it? 

It’s easy — you'll find everything you need to repair, 
renovate or totally re-create your kitchen in Kitchens, 
new from Time Life. 

You'll learn how to install new cabinets or tile. Fix 
appliances. Add conveniences like skylights or a 
rolling island. And make the most of your space. 


Save money...get great results! 
For years, our HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT / 


series has been the “do-it-yourself” bible. a 
Now it's even better, because it has been completely 
updated for the ‘90s, with new tools, new materials and new 

projects that give you the know-how to tackle any home 
improvement project. 
These big, user-friendly books will turn you into a confident 


All new for the ‘90s! 
New, improved features include: 


home repair pro. Step-by-step instructions and easy-to-follow * Tricks of the Trade Tip Boxes: * Illustrated Cutaways: Go behind 
illustrations walk you through each project, giving you lots of Learn shortcuts that save time the scenes to see exactly how things 
time- and money-saving tips. and pee 3 fit sacar) . 
e * Tools and Materials Boxes: Tell ¢ Numbered, Step-by-Step Illustrations: 
Get Kitchens for $1.99 and a Stanley Ta 6. Measure FREE! you everything you'll need — Make cera it to follow. 
Try Kitchens free for 15 days without commitment or obliga- before you get started. + Troubleshooting Guides: Identify 
tion. It’s easy! Call the toll-free number below. Our customer * Caution Symbols: Alert you to the cause of common problems 


service representatives are available to help you 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 


Keep Kitchens for just $1.99, plus shipping and handling (a 
savings of $15). You'll receive a 12-foot Stanley Tape Measure For your FREE 15: “day 
as a free gift with your purchase! 

Then receive new volumes like home trial of Ki f chens 

Decks, Porches, and Patios and 

Bathrooms, about one every month, call 1-800-95 0-7 893 today! 
on the same free-trial basis, at the (phones open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 

regular price of just $16.99, plus S&H. 

There’s no obligation. Cancel anytime. 


Call the toll-free number below and 
get the kitchen of your dreams today! 


steps that require special attention. and offer solutions, 


Or write to: 

Time-Life Books, 

Branch FTBT23, Box 85563, 
Richmond, VA 23285-5563 
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AUTHENTIC UNIFORM AND 
SIDELINE SUPPLIER TO THE NFL. IT’S ABOUT TEAM 
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PETER READ MILLER 


Big Guys 


place served filet mignon and lobster. We said, “We’re going to come 
in there and try to set a record. We’re going to try to beat Andre 
the Giant’s record for eating there.’ Which was, like, 12 lobsters 
and 12 steaks. They said, ‘Oh, don’t worry about it. We’re sure we'll 
be able to accommodate you.’ 

“We’re all pretty big guys. The first thing we do is drink the water 
in the glasses and go fill them with melted butter. We start with 
the lobster tails. For a lobster to be an official eat, you had to eat 
the tail and the large claw. Steve had what we like to call a triple- 
double at Custy’s, meaning he ate 21 lobsters, 12 filets mignons 
and five dozen assorted cocktail shrimp and baked stuffed shrimp. 
I had 18 or 19 lobsters and 11 steaks. As we were dunking our lob- 
ster tails in our glasses filled with butter, they finally stopped serv- 
ing us lobster. We said, “We warned you.’ It was all you can eat for 
$21. You eat a couple lobsters, and you're putting them under. They 
closed that place down about two months later.” 

No wonder, then, that when interior linemen talk interior 
decor, they dare not consider wicker. “Wicker,” says Widell, 
“isn’t a good choice for most offensive linemen.” Indeed. After 
pancaking a patio chair at a Pier I Imports, Widell admits, he 
grabbed his wife and “sort of slithered” from the store undetected, 
his rear end rattan-splintered like a Singapore graffiti artist’s. 

The Big Man, it seems, is always crushing things accidentally. 
“T broke the seat of my truck,” says Road Grader’s 335-pound for- 
mer teammate, Jet offensive lineman James Brown, the Godfather 
of Soul Food. “I hit a bump and bent it all the way back.” 

“I broke a barber’s chair,” one-ups Ray Brown, a 315-pound 
Washington Redskin guard. “I was trying to get a shave, and the 
chair snapped. I was probably a little heavy then, I must admit. . . .” 

And so on. It seems the Planetlike 
Person spends the better part of his 
summers violently buckling aluminum- 
framed lawn chairs. 

“They make those things for 98- 
pounders,” says Hopkins, whose life 
is set to a soundtrack of shattering fur- 
niture. Each blown-out chair is like a 
cymbal crash punctuating ridiculous 
calliope music. 

Crash! “1 don’t know how many times I’ve sat in a director’s chair 
and just crumpled it,” says Parker. “And those aluminum chairs? 
They just collapse.” 

Crash! “Just folded to the ground,” says Swann, recounting a 
freak picnicking accident. “Now, that’s embarrassing. With a 
plate of food in my hand. .. .” 

And so forth. Each of these men is an awesome force of 
nature, a weather system unto himself, his path of destruction 
strewn with twisted metal and fallen timber and the slack-jawed 
stares of the Non-Enormous. “I just happened to sit on the cor- 
ner of this table, thinking it was sturdy enough,” recalls 340- 
pound Cincinnati Bengal defensive tackle Keith Rucker, and 
you think you know where he’s going with this one. “And the leg 
just, like, crumbled. Everyone just stood there in amazement.” 

And yet, when it comes to man’s ability to use his rear end as 
a hydraulic press, Cooper takes the (pan)cake. The tackle had just 
completed a tryout with the Jets in 1989 when he and four other 
airbus-sized players sat down in the gate area at La Guardia air- 
port to await a flight. Their five connected chairs—each anchored 
to a single steel support beam—groaned and then snapped simul- 
taneously, like a five-seat dunk tank. 

“We were laughing so hard we couldn’t respond to the stewardess 
who came over to see how we were,” says Cooper. “Everybody was 
laughing. Now that I know better, I should have yelled, “Whiplash! ” 


Dwayne White 
There is no getting around it: Calling the 
Road Grader huge or enormous instead 
of just fat would really be a stretch. 


Lawsuits, windowpane suits, the pursuit of happiness: Their com- 
mon interests have fostered fraternity among full-bodied football 
players, whose unifying slogan seems to be, “Ain’t he heavy? 
He’s my brother.” 

And so they are comfortable speaking for one another. “We'd 
all like to be built like gods,” said 300-pound Derek Kennard, who 
retired from the Cowboys this summer. “Look at Chad Hennings. 
We'd all like to be built like that. You dream about that. You dream 
of being a little scatback. But... .” 

He considered his own frame. 

“But my dream isn’t coming soon to a theater near you.” 

In fact, Kennard spoke a canard. As a rule the Big Man does 
not dream of being lean. “No,” says Dellenbach. “My dreams are 
a lot better than that.” 

“No,” says Brown. “All my dreams are still big.” 

“| like being a big guy,” says 330-pound nosetackle Gilbert Brown 
of the Green Bay Packers. “I Jove being a big guy. That’s all I 
wanted to be, a big guy. I was always a big, short [6' 2"], fat guy.” 

It’s no small feat, the Big Man finding happiness in this small 
world. Slim dreams? Fat chance. Small minds? Big deal. The 
Big Man has faced bigotry big-time, but really, he’s just like you 
and me. “Big guys are no different,” Kennard said this summer, 
as a parting shot to his 10-year NFL career. 

“Except,” he added proudly, “we're big.” a 
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Junior’s Achievements 
Don’t End On The Field 


ALOFA: A SAMOAN WORD FOR LOVE. IT ALSO 
describes a sense of caring, a willingness to 
give freely of oneself. 

Junior Seau has a lot of alofa. 

Widely known for his bone-jarring hits, 
the San Diego Chargers’ All-Pro linebacker is 
equally respected for his involvement in good 
causes. That’s why a blue-ribbon panel of 
judges selected Seau as the 1994 True 
Value/NFL Man of the Year. 

As a child, Seau moved with his family 
from American Samoa to Oceanside, Calif. As a 
Charger, he has tackled social problems in 
nearby San Diego County head-on. The Junior 
Seau Foundation works to combat child abuse 
and delinquency and to steer kids away from 
alcohol and drugs. The organization also 
provides scholarships for higher education. foo 

Each fall, the foundation sponsors a - 
“Sacks for San Diego” program. Individuals | 
and businesses pledge $1 to $100 for each 
sack by the Chargers’ defense. The money 
supports a variety of anti-drug, anti-violence | 
and anti-gang efforts, including a team in 
San Diego’s midnight basketball league. 

Membership fees to Seau’s fan club, 
Team Seau, also support the three-year-old 
foundation. To be part of Seau’s team, fans 
must pledge to be good citizens. 

“When I was growing up, my family 
didn’t have a lot of money, but we did have 


When he’s not trampling quarterbacks, the philanthropic 
Seau tries to stamp out child abuse and domestic violence. 
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= \ exemplify excellence on the field and service to the 
Tew \ community. In its first year as title sponsor, True 


Value donated $25,000 to the Seau Foundation. 
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a lot of love, and | had my dreams,” said Seau, The selection process for the 1995 award began in August, 
26, while accepting the True Value/NFL Man of the Year Award. _ when each of the 30 NFL teams nominated three candidates. 
Seau received the award in South Florida as the Chargers were This month, the 6,000 True Value store owners will choose the 
preparing to play San Francisco in Super Bowl XXIX. Man of the Year for the team in their region. 

“The Junior Seau Foundation was created to help empower After the ballots are tallied in October, a panel of football lumi- 
and educate young people so they can achieve their dreams. | naries will pick the True Value/NFL Man of the Year from among 
hope young people see that dreams really do come true.” the 30 team winners. The panel will announce its decision on 

The Man of the Year award honors players like Seau, who ESPN on Jan. 21, 1996—the Sunday before Super Bowl XXX. 

H H 1986 Reggie Williams Cincinnati 1977 * Walter Payton Chicago 
Previous Winners | 1985 Berke Stephenson Miami 1976 Franco laos siabasak 
1993 Derrick Thomas Kansas City 1984 Marty Lyons New York 1975 Ken Anderson Cincinnati 
1992 John Elway Denver 1983 Rolf Benirschke San Diego 1974 George Blanda Oakland 
1991 Anthony Munoz Cincinnati 1982 Joe Theismann Washington 1973 Len Dawson Kansas City 
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1987 Dave Duerson Chicago 1978 * Roger Staubach Dallas * Retroactively awarded this year 
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Glyn Milburn 
Broncos 
Height: 5' 8” 
Weight: 177 pounds 
In only his second 
year in the NFL, the 
Stanford alum piled 
up 1,922 all-purpose 


yards; his 77 pass A, 
receptions out of the ey 
backfield were the “% 
most ever by a rat e 


Denver runner. 
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Big things are 
expected this 
season from 
two of the 
league's 
most versatile 
little guys, 
runner-receiver- 
returners 

Glyn Milburn 
and Eric Metcalf 
by 
Austin 
Murphy 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
PETER READ MILLER 


Eric Metcalf 
Falcons 
Height: 5' 10” 
Weight: 190 pounds 
His 92-yard punt 
return was the 
longest in the AFC . 
last season and was 
one of seven touch- 
downs that the six- 
year veteran scored 
on runs, passes 
and kick returns. 
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AL FIRS] “they were cordial with one another, seemed to be 
getting on famously. Eric Metcalf, a new member of the Atlanta 
Falcons, and Glyn Milburn of the Denver Broncos met for the first 
time this summer when they were invited to Seattle to pose for a 
picture. After a bit of small talk, the small fry adjourned to 
changing rooms to don the uniforms of their respective teams. 

Upon emerging, Milburn, shod in turf shoes, glanced at the feet 
of Metcalf, who was wearing sneakers. “I think those give you a 
little extra height,” said Milburn peevishly. 

“You think so?” said Metcalf. “I don’t think so.” And the bat- 
tle was joined. 

In an issue larded with leviathans, we bring you this matched 
set of minnows, two card-carrying members of the NFUs runt 
fraternity. M&M had long been linked by similarities transcend- 
ing the obvious one: They are the same player, a quicksilver 
runner-receiver-return specialist whose accomplishments are 
measured in all-purpose yards and whose coaches have often failed 
to get the most out of him. 

And there are other similarities: The two men have the same 
number of letters in their names; both could be on the cusp of 
breakthrough seasons; neither, on meeting, conceded that he is 
more vertically challenged than the other. Metcalf claims to be 
5' 10" but appears to be an inch shy of that. Milburn, listed in the 
Denver media guide at 5' 8", is actually 5' 8" and change. When 
the two stood side by side, Metcalf seemed—even after his elevator 
shoes had, at Milburn’s insistence, been taken into considera- 
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tion—to be taller by a fraction of an inch. 

That fraction was all Metcalf needed. 
Having established that he is the bigger 
man—he also has a dozen or so pounds on 
the 177-pound Milburn—Metcalf suddenly 
changed his behavior. He kidded Milburn 
about his wardrobe, accusing him of shop- 
ping “in the little boys’ section at Nord- 
strom” and of buying “those kiddie Air 
Jordans with air bubbles in the heel.” 

When the talk turned to basketball, 
Milburn admitted that he cannot dunk. 
Mistake. Metcalf, a former two-time NCAA 
champion long jumper at Texas whose per- 
sonal best in that event is 27' 8%", can jam 
a basketball, in a variety of ways. “Don’t 
worry,” he reassured Milburn. “When I 
was 5' 2", I couldn’t dunk either.” 

Milburn, 24, absorbed the abuse with 
aplomb. Metcalf, he figured, has earned 
some deference. After two seasons in the 
NEL, Milburn has seven touchdowns and 
3,066 all-purpose yards. Metcalf, three 
years his senior, six years in the 

league and twice selected for the 
Pro Bowl, has scored 33 touch- 
downs, gained 9,108 all-purpose 
yards and established himself as 
one of the top kick returners in 
NFL history. Milburn, who 
returned five punts for touch- 
downs in college but not yet one 
as a pro, is, as one NFL person- 
nel director puts it, “not quite a 
Metcalf but in the same mold.” 
Milburn has had Metcalf’s tail- 
lights in view since 1988, his first 
that would endure and only year at Oklahoma. 
for a decade. } (What Milburn diplomatically 
_—— SS describes as the “unusual cir- 
cumstances” surrounding his stay 
in Norman—including a shooting and a gang rape in the athletic 
dorm, and the cocaine-related arrest of the starting quarter- 
back—convinced him that he should transfer to Stanford.) The 
weck before the Sooners took on Texas that year, Oklahoma 
coach Barry Switzer had Milburn masquerade as Metcalf on the 
scout team. Superbly prepped, the Sooners shut down Metcalf, who 
would later be named the Longhorns’ Offensive Player of the ’80s, 
and won 28-13. For his uncanny imitation of the Texas star, 
Milburn was awarded a game ball by Switzer. 

Since turning pro, Milburn has turned his Metcalf act into a cot- 
tage industry. Whenever the Broncos played the Cleveland 
Browns, Metcalf’s team for his first six years in the league, 
Milburn spent the week preceding the game wearing Metcalf’s 
number 21 in practice and humbling the first-team defense. 

Metcalf was surprised to learn that Milburn was, however 
briefly, a Sooner. He claimed not to remember the only Red 
River Riot in which both of them played. Who won? He asked. 

“| think we did,” said Milburn, sounding almost apologetic. 

It dawned on Metcalf suddenly: “I can’t beat this guy! I never 
beat Oklahoma, never beat Stanford, and [when I was a Brown] 
we couldn’t beat the Broncos!” 

“That has nothing to do with me,” 


Terry Metcalf 
Cardinals, Redskins 
Height: 5' 10" 
Weight: 183 pounds 


In 1975, the third year 
in the league for Eric’s 
dad, the 2,462 com- 
bined yards that he 
gained rushing, 
receiving and return- 
ing kicks setarecord } 


said Milburn, which is not 
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quite true. Two of Milburn’s finest days as a pro have come 
against Cleveland. When the Browns visited Mile High Stadium 
last October, number 22 was everywhere, rushing for 38 yards, and 
catching eight passes for 76 yards and a touchdown. 

Metcalf vividly remembered being upstaged by the younger man. 
“They had you running routes over the middle, with linebackers 
trying to cover you,” he told Milburn enviously. “They use you like 
you're supposed to be used.” 

Left unsaid were the words unlike the way the Browns used me. 
By trading Metcalf to Atlanta this spring, the Browns ran up 
the white flag on a six-year experiment. In 1989 they sent four draft 
picks to the Broncos in order to 
snag Metcalf with the 13th over- 
all selection. Though he had his 
brilliant games—a four-touch- 
down day against the Raiders in 
1992, two punt returns for scores 
against the Pittsburgh Steelers 
in °93—his years in Cleveland 
can be summed up thus: The 
Browns blew the nest egg on a 
Ferrari, then used it for quick 
runs to the minimart. 

Was Metcalf a running back 
or a receiver? He played for 
three different offensive coor- 
dinators in Cleveland, and none, 
it seemed, could decide how 
best to deploy him. As a rookie 
he rushed 187 times; two years later, 
30; two years after that, 129. By the 
end of last season Metcalf was an 
afterthought in the Browns’ offense. 

“If you want to make somebody the 
Man, why put him in a smash-mouth 
offense? Get him into space! Let him 
dance! But that’s Bill,” said Metcalf, tak- 
ing a swipe at Brown coach Bill Belichick. 
“That’s that NFC East mentality.” 

In truth, Belichick, the ex-New York 
Giant assistant, is strictly a matchup 
coach, switching offensive systems nearly 
every week. While this gave the Browns 
flexibility, it prevented Metcalf from set- 
tling into a well-defined role. The man 
who longed to get into space and dance 
was the NFLs most-talented wallflower. 

“Believe me, we won't have prob- 
lems getting him the ball,” says Falcon 
coach June Jones. Despite his lack of 
familiarity with the Falcons’ run-and- 
shoot offense, Metcalf did some things 
during a May minicamp that had 
Atlanta’s coaches shaking their heads 
and smiling. “I think he may have been 
born to play in this system,” says quar- 
terback coach Mouse Davis, an architect 
of the run-and-shoot, who drew Met- 
calf’s ire during the minicamp by re- 
peatedly calling him “Terry.” It is an 
understandable slip of the tongue— 
Terry, Eric’s father, was an All-Pro run- 
ning back and return specialist for the 


Rod Millburn 
U.S. Olympic Team 
Height: 6 feet 
Weight: 174 pounds 
In ‘72, at the Munich 
Olympics, Glyn’s 
cousin won the 110- 
meter hurdles in 
13.24 seconds, 
establishing an 
Olympic record and 
world mark that 
stood for five years. 
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Little Guys 


St. Louis Cardinals from 1973 to ’77. “I think the kid may be bet- 
ter than the old man,” says Davis. Others around the NFL disagree. 
Though Eric has his father’s sweet feet, it is said that the son is 
softer, more willing than Terry was to escape out of bounds. 

The Falcons, for their part, want him to err on the side of 
caution, to live to fight another day. Says Jones, “He has the skills 
to catch 100 passes this season, easily, if he stays healthy.” 

Told that a banner season had been predicted for him, Metcalf 
responded with a sneer. “That’s what I’ve been hearing all my 
career,” he said. While Metcalf is a cynic and in Cleveland was a 
bit of a clubhouse lawyer, Milburn is a company man. “It’s the story 
of my life,” he said. “Keep the mask on, even when you're irritated.” 

Milburn spent the summer in Denver lifting, running, posing ques- 
tions about new coach Mike Shanahan’s offense and otherwise try- 
ing to gain the favorable attention of Shanahan’s staff. Like 
Metcalf, Milburn has impressive bloodlines—his cousin Rod won 
an Olympic gold medal in the 110-meter hurdles in 1972—and he 
is also looking forward to a fresh start in ’95. Shanahan, the offen- 
sive coordinator of the San Francisco 49ers for the past three sea- 
sons, has brought the West Coast offense to the Rocky Mountains. 

It is an offense that has rescued Milburn before. As a junior at 
Stanford, playing for Dennis Green, Milburn spent much of the 
season running between the tackles and serving as a decoy for full- 


back Tommy Vardell. Milburn does not recall the season fondly. 
Salvation came in the form of a gentleman with a passable foot- 
ball pedigree. When Green was named coach of the Minnesota 
Vikings, Bill Walsh returned to the Farm, and that season Milburn 
found himself running draws, sweeps and reverses, catching flare 
passes and returning kicks. He scored 14 touchdowns and was taken 
by Denver in the second round of the draft. 

Bronco fans enshrined him in Canton after one game. In his NFL 
debut Milburn accounted for 148 all-purpose yards against the New 
York Jets. He caught a 50-yard pass, returned a punt 36 yards and 
scored on a 25-yard pass play in which he beat a linebacker over 
the middle, deked safety Ronnie Lott out of his girdle pads and out- 
ran Eric Thomas—who had the angle on him—to the end zone. 

Reality followed. “I started to press,” said Milburn. Trying to 
turn ordinary plays into big ones, he was often stripped of the ball 
and led all nonquarterbacks that season with nine fumbles. 

Last year he cured himself of butterfingers and escaped from 
a rut. As a rookie Milburn had been primarily a third-down 
back. However, when Rod Bernstine was hurt in the fourth game 
of the season, Milburn got more first- and second-down snaps, led 
NFL running backs with 77 catches and fumbled only four times. 

His busy summer notwithstanding, Milburn is unlikely to earn 
the starting job this season. The Bronco staff’s desire to get him 
the ball is tempered by its desire to keep him out of traction. “He’s 
not the biggest guy in the world,” says offensive coordinator 
Gary Kubiak. “We don’t want the stuffing beaten out of him.” 

Noting that he has never missed a game because of injury, 
Milburn expressed weariness with coaches who use his size as a pre- 
text for keeping him on the bench. He said that after racking up 


202 all-purpose yards against the 
Rams on Nov. 6, “the next week, 
I was like the forgotten man.” 

“Tell me about it,” replied 
Metcalf. He noted that after 
wrecking the Raiders with those 
four TDs three years ago, “I 
didn’t touch the ball for five 
weeks.” The problem, he said, 
is that “coaches are too busy try- 
ing to outsmart each other.” He 
prefers the approach of the 49ers. 
“They line up and say, ‘Stop us. 
If you can, then we'll adjust.’ ” 

The Niners, who lost running 
back Ricky Watters in the off- 
season, dearly wanted Metcalf 
in their lineup. But he came too 
dear. The best San Francisco 
could offer was two low first- 
round draft choices. The Falcons 
offered the 10th pick overall. 

“We loved him,” says 49er per- 
sonnel boss Dwight Clark, “but 
we couldn’t compete.” Clark adds 
that in addition to his quickness, 
Metcalf “is bigger than people 
think.” 

He is bigger than someone in 

the Falcons’ equipment 
~“ room thought. For the 
photo shoot with Milburn, 
the Falcons shipped a uni- 
form featuring pants with 
a 26-inch waist. “How 
small do they think I am?” 
Metcalf asked. 

“That’s just the ‘little man’ thing,” said Milburn sympathetically. 
“We're lucky they didn’t send us Toys ‘R’ Us shoulder pads!” 

Of the pair, Metcalf lives larger. After the shoot he tried to sell 
Milburn, whose favorite store is The Gap, on the benefits of 
having a fashion consultant. Upon wandering that morning into 
a Banana Republic, Milburn made a beeline for the sale rack and, 
after torturous deliberation, bought a $19.99 pair of denim shorts. 

Metcalf mentioned the time last spring when he bought a 
first-class plane ticket to New York for a Knick game. In contrast, 
Milburn angrily recalled his room-service dinner from the night 
before: “I ordered potlatch soup and a glass of lemonade. With 
the service charge,” he said, outraged, “it came to /0 dollars.” 

Finally, their picture taken, Metcalf headed back to the foot- 
ball camp he runs during the summer; Milburn, to the airport. They 
shook hands and promised to keep an eye out for one another. 
Then Metcalf disappeared behind the smoked glass of his custom 
Mercedes—a sweet ride of which Milburn said, as it disappeared 
into traffic, “Man! That’s a $100,000 car.” 

“You have to understand,” Milburn said during the drive to the 
airport, “he’s been making over a million a year for the last few 
years. I’m still a year or two from making my first million.” It is 
slightly surprising that behind the mask, Milburn smolders not only 
with the ambition to catch Metcalf but also with the confidence 
that he will. He longs to amass Metcalfian statistics and com- 
pensation; he yearns for the day when the only thing separating 
them is that meaningless fraction of an inch. a 
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The Falcons see Metcalf, who 
was frustrated by his lack of | 
playing time in Cleveland, as a 
major catch. 
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_ SCOUTING REPORTS BY PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland will 
reign < in the 


The Steelers’ unsung aerial 
game features the sure hands 
of Andre Hastings. 


A CHILL WIND IS COMING OFF THE 
Everglades, and you have to ask, Is Don 
Shula being set up? Wayne Huizenga, 
the zillionaire owner of the Miami 
Dolphins, opened the vault and spent 
$12.5 million on signing bonuses for vet- 
eran free agents and on contract restruc- 
turing, more money than any other team 
anted up this season. The first words out 
of Huizenga’s mouth, in a radio interview 
that launched the exhibition season, were 
“Welcome to the Super Bowl.” The 
Dolphins are bringing in mercenaries by 
the wagonload, and nothing less than a 
Super Bowl will do. If the team doesn’t 
get there, you wonder just how the fall of 
Shula, the winningest coach in NFL his- 
tory, will be orchestrated. A quick call 
from Huizenga to the Fox-TV studio— 
“Jimmy Johnson, please”—and it’s done. 

Quarterback Dan. Marino, limping last 
season on a sore Achilles tendon but still 


piling up some of the 
best numbers of his 
career, is gearing up 
for the big push. And 
an old pro like 
Marino must be a bit 
dazzled by the way the Dolphins landed 
defensive end Trace Armstrong, the 
Bears’ leading sacker last year, in a trade. 
He must also be impressed by the way 
they scanned the cut lists and the free- 
agent market to bring in defensive tackle 
Steve Emtman, once the No. 1 pick in the 
entire draft but now an injury gamble 
after playing all of 18 games in three 
seasons with the Colts, and ex-Steeler 
tight end Eric Green, 280 pounds of 
blocking on the edge. 

Marino should also appreciate his 
impressive collection of new wideouts: 
Gary Clark, Ricky Sanders and Randal 
(Thrill) Hill, a former Dolphin No. 1 
draft pick the team gave up on in 1991, 
traded after one game and now has 
reclaimed. You shoot enough arrows into 
the air.... 

Add this mob to a defense that already 
has studs such as middle linebacker Bryan 
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Can Cox, aided by several 
new arrivals, put some muscle 
in the Dolphin defense? 


Cox, ends Marco Coleman and Jeff Cross, 
monstrous tackle Tim Bowens and cor- 
nerback Troy Vincent, who’s just one 
tick away from the Pro Bowl, and throw 
in an offense that has Marino, wideout 
Irving Fryar and All-Pro tackle Richmond 
Webb, and it’s a Super Bow! lock, right? 
Well, Miami may be the consensus AFC 
pick, but I don’t see it that way. 

I just don’t like the team’s style of 
defense. With all that talent they’ve been 
laying in over the years, the Dolphins 
still come up soft in the big moments. 
They gave up 880 yards in their two play- 
off games last season, and San Diego 
ran off 85 plays to Miami’s 47 in the 
Chargers’ 22-21 win. And even the magic 
of Marino, who brought Miami to within 
one missed field goal of victory, couldn’t 
overcome those numbers. 

Tom Olivadotti has been the defensive 
coordinator since 1987, and in six of his 
eight years the Dolphin defense has fin- 
ished in the bottom half of the league 
stats. Every year I read about how the 
defense is finally going to “attack,” par- 
ticularly the passer, but over the last 
two years only three NFL teams have 
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had fewer sacks than the Dolphins. 

A division champ, yes, just like last 
year. But the Super Bowl? Not this trip. 

I always liked the Buffalo Bills a little 
more than other people did. Maybe it’s 
just their style. They do things with a 
kind of swagger. Now I’m one of the few 
people picking them for the playoffs. I’m 
not ready to give up on this still imposing 
collection of talent. Call it nostalgia, but 
I think tailback Thurman Thomas still has 
the giddyap in his legs, quarterback Jim 
Kelly still can bring it, and wideout Andre 
Reed can go out and get it. 

Buffalo’s offensive line isn’t the great 
unit it once was, but if the team’s No. 1 
draft pick, left guard 
Ruben Brown, comes 
through, the line will set- 
tle in nicely. And when 
Thomas needs a blow, 
there’s a terrific rookie, a ~ 
seventh-round draft 
choice named Darick Holmes, to unsnap 
some chin straps. 

The Bills have made some serious 
improvements in their defense. Line- 
backer Bryce Paup, a sack machine with 
the Packers, will line up on the left wing, 
with Cornelius Bennett shifting over to 
the right; how does that sound for a pass 
rush? Add ex-Cowboy defensive end Jim 
Jeffcoat, who can still hook those tackles 
with a big-time power rush, and you’ve 
got a defense that can make things hap- 
pen. I’m not that high on Ted Wash- 
ington, the 315-pound former Denver 
Bronco nosetackle whom the Bills signed 
this winter, but Buffalo says he will 
make the defense invulnerable inside. 
We'll see. 

The whole structure could collapse, 
though, if something happens to Kelly. 
Frank Reich, his backup for nine years— 
nine years!—signed with the Panthers, 
and what remains is a total of 22 NFL 
passes thrown, by Rick Strom (22) and 
Alex Van Pelt (0), plus a rookie, Todd 
Collins. But lack of depth at quarter- 
back is the story throughout the league. 
You don’t dwell on it. You just keep your 
fingers crossed. 

Coach Bill Parcells of the New England 
Patriots was coming out of the locker 
room after his Giants had beaten the 
Bills in their brutal, primitive fashion in 
Super Bowl XXYV, and I asked him, 
“Does this vindicate your style of foot- 
ball?” He replied, “It’s never needed 


The Patriots’ Ben Coates 
caught a remarkable 96 passes 
at tight end last fall. 
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vindication. It’s the flashy, wide-open 
stuff that’s had to prove itself.” That 
was Parcells football: Sock it to °em with 
big guys, and make them cry uncle. O.J. 
Anderson tucking in behind the big drive- 
blockers. A cold-weather team playing 
cold-weather football. 

Along came Drew Bledsoe. 

In one game last year against the 
Vikings he threw 70 passes and com- 
pleted 45, both NFL records. He threw 
691 times in 1994, the most attempts in 
league history. He threw for 421 yards and 
four touchdowns—to Marino’s 473 yards 
and five scores—in a loss to Miami. He 
threw for three more scores and 380 
yards against the Bills, and the Pats lost 
that one, too. 

The New England offense is flashy 
and exciting and has sold out all the sea- 
son tickets in Foxboro, Mass., but I think 
of Parcells as a coachman holding on to 
the reins of a team of wild horses, hang- 
ing on for dear life. He'll sneer at this and 
say, “What do you want me to do when 
I’ve got a talent like Bledsoe, hand the 
ball off 40 times?” But right now I don’t 


think that his defense is good enough for 
a steady diet of shoot-out football. 

At one time Parcells’s drafts were 
geared to the running game. This year he 
drafted to stop Marino; New England 
took two cornerbacks and a linebacker in 
the first three rounds. Another third- 
rounder went toward putting more points 
up—a gifted halfback from Pitt named 
Curtis Martin—and the big free-agent 
money ($10 million) went to Dave 
Meggett, who had been the Giants’ nifty 
little bailout receiver. Parcells is now 
committed to the space game. Fasten 
your seat belts. 

All I hear from the Indianapolis Colts 
is optimism, and I don’t know why. Jeff 
George, who was supposed to be their 
franchise quarterback, is about to begin 
his second season with the Falcons. 
Emtman, who had been the Colts’ fran- 
chise defender, is in Miami. Linebacker 
Quentin Coryatt, another supposed fran- 
chise defender, still has to prove him- 
self. But Marshall Faulk, the franchise 
running back, is everything Indianapolis 
had hoped he would be. 
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Now I understand the optimism. 
Start with Faulk tearing off big chunks 
of yardage behind a pretty decent 
offensive line; that’s a launching pad to 
someplace good, right? The passing 
game, which finished last in the NFL 
under Jim Harbaugh and Don 
Majkowski last season, now has a 
chance to shine with the arrival of 
Craig Erickson. The defense is keyed 
by a line with an unusual formulation: 


Amid a herd of Colt fail- 
ures, Faulk has more than 
lived up to his promise. 


on the wings, a pair of upfield-rushing 
lightweights in the 240-pound range 
(Trev Alberts and Tony Bennett) flank- 
ing a massive pocket-crusher at one 
tackle (315-pound Tony Siragusa) and 
an underrated, highly skilled technician 
at the other (Tony McCoy). Backing up 
everyone is Ray Buchanan, a spectac- 


ular defensive back either at safety or 
his current position, cornerback. 

Put the Colts in the AFC Central, 
where there are six “gimme” games— 
two apiece against Houston, Cincinnati 
and Jacksonville—and they would do 
just fine. The AFC East is a different 
story. 

The schedule facing the New York 
Jets is one-of the softest in football, 
loaded with easy marks. The prob- 
lem is that the easy marks 
consider the Jets to be the 
easy marks on their own 
schedules, so it’s a wash. 

I can’t quite figure out 
what the Jets’ new coach, 
Rich Kotite, is doing. First 
he trades away his only 
decent wideout, Rob 
Moore, leaving quarter- 
back Boomer Esiason zilch 
to throw to downfield; 
then, a day later, at the 
draft, Kotite’s No. 1 choice 
is a 260-pound tight end, 
Kyle Brady. Huh? Hey, 
Rich, what are you going 
to do—stick the guy out 
wide and have him run 
over a cornerback? 

There isn’t a unit of this 
team I like. The defensive 
line lost its best player, line- 
backer Jeff Lageman, to 
free agency. The secondary 
deserted in droves. New 
York’s best linebacker, Mo 
Lewis, now has to learn a 
new position, the middle, 
because the team picked 
up 33-year-old Wilber 
Marshall, whose tank is just 
about running on empty. 
The offensive line is patch- 
work, the backfield has no 
speed. And the book on 
Boomer is that if you pinch 
off the middle, there is no place for him 
to throw, because he won’t, or can’t, 
work the sideline routes. 

Last year, when owner Leon Hess 
fired Pete Carroll after one year as 
coach, Hess said, “At 80, I’m entitled 
to some enjoyment out of this team, 
and that means winning.” To which 
then center Jim Sweeney retorted, 
“There are criminals on death row 
who get more chances than Pete got.” 
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PLL TELL YOU WHY | THINK THE 
Cleveland Browns will represent 
the AFC in Super Bowl XXX: 
the anger factor. The Steelers 
loom as the big obstacle in this 
division, and last year Cleveland 
lost three times to them. The 
final game, a 29-9 defeat in the 
playoffs, was especially tough on 
the Browns because of the way it 
happened. Their normally sturdy 
defense was mauled and humil- 
iated by a crushing ground attack. 
Cleveland has had to live with 
that all through the off-season. 

Now the Browns are steaming 
and ready to resume the argu- 
ment. They have lost two starting 
defensive tackles, including five- 
time Pro Bowl veteran Michael 
Dean Perry, but they have been 
fortified by the acquisition of 
Tim Goad, who was a terrific 
nosetackle for seven years with 
New England, and by tackle 
Larry Webster, although Webster 
will miss the first six games on a 
drug suspension. 

The Browns’ other major dif- 
ficulty in those three losses to 
Pittsburgh was their passing 
game: eight interceptions, lots 
of drops, routes gone awry. Help 
arrived during the off-season. 
First, from Atlanta came Andre 
Rison, one of the game’s pre- 
mier wide receivers. He is ably 
supported by Michael Jackson 
and Derrick Alexander, who had 
his moments as a rookie last year. 
Now the wideout corps, which 
was only average, is top-grade. 

Second, from Georgia came 
quarterback Eric Zeier, a third- 
round draft choice who wowed ’em in 
the exhibition season while last year’s 
starter, Vinny Testaverde, battled a staph 
infection. Now it gets interesting. 
Testaverde shone at times last season, 
and he is a courageous player, but the 
Cleveland fans simply can’t wait to boo 
him. Why? Three reasons: He throws 
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interceptions, he lost 
to Pittsburgh three 
times last season, and 
he replaced local hero Bernie Kosar. 

Zeier is still way behind Testaverde, 
but he has that certain something that 
the great ones have. He had it in college, 
that glinty-eyed, hungry look. He stepped 


Zeier used the 
preseason to make a real 
run at Testaverde’s job. 


up the pace when his 

Bulldogs were behind, 
got them in and out of 
the huddle quickly and always looked for 
the edge. Think back to Brian Sipe during 
Cleveland’s Kardiac Kids days and you’ve 
got a picture of Zeier. If Testaverde suf- 
fers an injury—well, who knows? 
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If you’re looking for a real sleeper, 
try a 5' 8", 201-pound fireball halfback 
named Ernest Hunter, a free agent who 
led the little schools of the NAIA in 
rushing last year and had a dazzling exhi- 
bition season. Hunter will provide more 
oomph for an offense that ranked 16th in 
the league in 1994, 

Why do we dwell so much on the 
necessity of Cleveland getting by the 
Pittsburgh Steelers to reach Supe XXX? 


How about the Dolphins, the Chargers 
and the Raiders? Well, you get the 
home field in the playoffs by having the 
best record, and you get the best record 
by playing Houston, Cincinnati and 
Jacksonville twice apiece, which the 
Steelers and the Browns do. Get the 
picture? 

Logic dictates that the Steelers should 
be the AFC favorites to reach the Super 
Bowl. One long pass by the Chargers 
and one drive that fell three yards short 
of the San Diego end zone were all that 
kept them out of the game last season. 
Moreover, while free agency has nipped 
at Pittsburgh’s flanks, it hasn’t bitten too 


deeply, and the team is basically the same 
one that was a whisper away in ’94. 

The running tandem of Barry Foster 
and Bam Morris is now Morris and Erric 
Pegram, with Morris having striven to 
make a big statement in the preseason 
with leaping bursts into the line. Note to 
young running backs: Keep your feet; 
that leaping stuff puts you on injured 
reserve. Pegram’s a heart-and-desire guy, 
too, and I don’t think that last season’s 


No. | rushing 
attack will suffer 
much from the departure of Foster. 
The receivers are a year older and 
more experienced, and the offensive line 
loses Pro Bowl guard Duval Love but 
picks up another sturdy old-timer, Tom 
Newberry. Pro Bowl tight end Eric Green 
has taken himself and his 280 pounds to 
Miami to be replaced by top draft choice 
Mark Bruener. The loss of Green will 
mean less effective blocking, for sure. 
Dom Capers, the defensive coordina- 
tor the past three years, is now the coach 
of Carolina. His replacement, Dick 
LeBeau, inherits the NFUs most exciting 
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Carter's injury means Harold 
Green (28) will carry the load 
in the Bengal backfield. 
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defense. With people like linebackers 
Greg Lloyd, Kevin Greene and last year’s 
pass-rush sensation, Chad Brown, along 
with cornerback Rod Woodson and a 
wonderful pair of safeties, Carnell Lake 
and Darren Perry, flying around all over 
the place, how can you miss? Gary Jones, 
a vicious-hitting nickelback, has gone to 
the Jets, but other young guns will step in 
and learn by example. 

So on paper the Steelers seem well 
set for a January trip to Phoenix, but 
here’s the picture I can’t get out of my 
mind: There’s a glitch in the pass pro- 
tection; quarterback Neil O’Donnell has 
to scramble; he looks downfield; his 
receivers aren’t helping him out; they’re 
not coming back to him; he puts the ball 
up. Bingo! Interception. On the sideline 
the clipboards come out and the phone 
starts ringing. The fans are warming up 
for some serious booing. Get that part of 
the operation ironed out, and everything 
will fall into place. 

The Houston Oilers have answered 
the question of how far you can go with 
a freak offense. The answer is, to the 
second round of the playoffs and no fur- 
ther. As a result the run-and-shoot has 
been mothballed. The fans, who grew to 
enjoy that moving chessboard laid out 
in front of them, will have to accept a 
struggling team with a conventional 
attack. I can’t quite figure out what the 
Oiler offense will look like, at least in the 
year or two it will take their top draft pick, 
Steve McNair, to get ready to do some 
varsity quarterbacking. 

The best thing the offense 

has going for it is Jerry 
Rhome, the coordinator, who 
had a hand in nine NFL of- 
fenses as a player and a coach 
before coming to Houston. 
He is reunited with his former 
Cardinal quarterback Chris Chandler, 
but Haywood Jeffires is the only Oiler 
receiver coming back who had more than 
four catches last year. 

Jeff Fisher, the interim coach for six 
games at the end of 1994 who was offi- 
cially given the job in January, was a 
Buddy Ryan defensive back. So you know 
his defense will be good, just as it was last 
year. The Oilers finished second in the 
league against the pass with such stal- 
warts in the secondary as cornerback 
Cris Dishman and safeties Marcus 
Robertson and Blaine Bishop. 
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The season may be easy 


for Beuerlein (7) and the 


Owner Bud Adams 
has been threatening 
to move the team to 
Nashville. In 1987 he considered packing 
up for Jacksonville. No one is lining up to 
build him a new stadium in Houston. 
The Astrodome’s turf was ruled unsafe for 
an exhibition game last month. How 
much of a distraction will all this be to the 
players? Maybe it will give them a few 
laughs. They could use them. 

This is the rip on the Cincinnati 
Bengals that I heard after their prize 
rookie, Ki-Jana Carter, blew out his knee 
in the third exhibition game: How could 
the Bengals have traded up to get a run- 
ner with the first choice of the entire 
draft and then put him behind such a 
shabby line? They should have used the 
pick to get an offensive lineman. 

Of course few voices were raised in 
opposition at the time of the draft. It 
was all hip hip hooray, look at the Bengals 
spending money. If the Cincinnati brain 
trust had drafted a lineman, I suspect it 
would have been accused of penny-pinch- 
ing. You can’t win. 

I feel sorry for young Dave Shula, 
who is fighting for his coaching life this 
year. Not only did Carter get hurt, but 
also, in that same game, backup quar- 
terback David Klingler went down with 


Jags after Camp Coughlin. , 


a broken jaw. He'll be 
sidelined for six weeks. 
So now it’s Prayer City 
in Cincy. Once again quarterback Jeff 
Blake will have to be dazzling. That’s 
the only way to compensate for an offen- 
sive line that is probably worse than that 
of either expansion team. What’s more, 
the leader of the defense, middle line- 
backer Steve Tovar, broke his hand in the 
same game that claimed Carter and 
Klingler, and he won't be 100% until at 
least Week 3. 

Next March, Cincinnati residents will 
vote on a one-cent sales-tax increase to 
finance the construction of a new stadium 
for the Bengals, an arena with the kind of 
amenities that many other teams now 
have. President and general manager Mike 
Brown says a new stadium is needed so that 
the team can afford the free-agent talent 
that will get fans interested enough in the 
Bengals so that they'll vote for the sales tax 
to help the team. Follow that logic? 

Tom Coughlin turned the training camp 
of the expansion Jacksonville Jaguars 
into a stalag, with his rules of deport- 
ment: no golf clubs, no unfastened chin 
straps, no jewelry, no trash talk, no nega- 
tive talk, no negative thoughts, no thoughts 
at all (just kidding about the last couple). 
This represents one approach to expansion 


football. Carolina, the other expansion 
franchise, has chosen a softer route, but 
Coughlin’s method might work, if one 
important condition is met: The players 
must be convinced that he knows what 
he’s doing in terms of personnel and X’s 
and O’s. If players think a coach is unsound 
in either of those areas, then the Tough 
Guy routine just becomes fodder for wry 
anecdotes years down the road. 
O.K., the season will reveal how well 
Coughlin has prepared this team—and 
ain’t that profound? For the offensive 
line to be decent, the Jags will need their 
No. 1 draft choice, tackle Tony Boselli,to JR. 
return quickly from the knee injury he suf- | 
fered in July. The quarterback spot is 
solid with Steve Beuerlein and Mark 
Brunell, the running game is functional, 
and the defense has some intense people, 
such as Jeff Lageman and tackle Kelvin 
Pritchett. The Jaguars went lighter on 
free agents than Carolina did, and a lot of 
their draft choices will be on the roster. 
Some observers are saying that four 
wins will be a terrific season for Jackson- 
ville and that three will be a pretty good 
one. I look at it differently. I think it’s how 
hard the team plays, especially in hope- 
less situations. That’s when you'll know 
whether Coughlin’s approach was on 
the money. 


MIKE WHITE, THE NEW COACH OF THE 
Oakland Raiders, who have returned to 
their original home after 13 years in Los 
Angeles, has worked the California coach- 
ing circuit exhaustively: Stanford and 
Cal, the 49ers during the early Bill Walsh 
years and the Raiders during the last five 
years as an assistant. Now that he has 
finally got the job he has always wanted, 
he’s not going to screw it up. There are 
three ways you can mess up with the 
Raiders: get out of touch with your quar- 
terback, your team or your boss, Al Davis. 
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At times it’s a tightrope act, because if you 
get too close to Davis, the players figure 
you're a rubber stamp, and then you’ve 
lost them. 

That, and worse, is what happened 
last year to Art Shell, the coach at the 
time. Shell had a shouting match with 
quarterback Jeff Hostetler on the sideline 
during a midseason game in Miami; 
Hostetler, who was getting the hell beat 
out of him every week, went into a deep 
funk; the players packed 
it in against the Chiefs 


Raiders like Rocket Ismail 
are going to have to adjust 
to a short-pass attack. 


in the finale; and Davis finally dropped the 
ax on poor Shell’s head. 

Enter White. “The weekend that I got 
this job I got on a plane back to West 
Virginia and met with Jeff,” he says. “I 
told him, “We need you to lead this team. 
If you’re not happy with something, raise 
your hand. Don’t get into a shell and 
pout.’ ” 

In training camp White concocted an 
offensive system more like the 49er short- 
drop approach than the old Raider long- 
ball-off-seven-steps setup. Under White’s 
formula, the first 15 or so plays are 
scripted. After that comes lots of no- 
huddle, with Hostetler making the calls. 
Man, any quarterback who doesn’t like 
this system ought to get a job in a bakery. 

Davis stayed away from the team’s 
training camp in El Segundo, Calif., 

maybe because he was 
too busy figuring out 
the weekly commuting 
schedule to Oakland, 
perhaps because he at 
least wanted to create 
the impression that 
White will work without 
interference. Now even the 
players appear to have more 
say in the operation. “We 
have an eight- or nine-man 
advisory council, and I’m on 
it,” says Pro Bow! wideout 
Tim Brown, who has been a 
severe critic of the organi- 
zation. “We make sugges- 
tions, and sometimes they 
go through. First time I’ve 
ever seen that here.” 

So far, so good. White’s 
offense should be blazingly 
fast and productive, and the 
defense is built around an 
all-out attack on the pocket 
by a highly effective front 
four, plus the best pair of 
cornerbacks in the business, 
Terry McDaniel and Albert 
Lewis. 

Did the San Diego 
Chargers exhaust their 
quota of miracles in reach- 
ing the Super Bowl last sea- 
son? Let’s review their good 
fortune: The ball slipped 
out of Bronco quarterback 
John Elway’s hand at the 
goal line in the season- 
opening game; Dolphin 
kicker Pete Stoyanovich’s 
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48-yard field goal attempt went wide 
right at the end of the playoff game 
against Miami; in the AFC 
Championship the following week 
Steeler cornerback Tim McKyer let wide- 
out Tony Martin get behind him for a 43- 
yard touchdown, and Charger linebacker 
Dennis Gibson knocked down quarter- 
back Neil O’Donnell’s fourth-down pass 
in the shadow of the end zone. 

But in the Super Bow], San Francisco 
ran up 49 points on a defense that, for the 
most part, had looked pretty darn sound. 
Afterward, defensive coordinator Bill 
Arnsparger quit, and the jury came back 
with guilty verdicts on safeties Stanley 
Richard and Darren Carrington, who 
are now earning their living elsewhere. 

“Poor tackling,” says Bobby Ross, the 
coach. “Wrong scheme,” says Leslie 
O'Neal, the All-Pro defensive end. Hey 
fellas, smile, you were in a Super Bowl. 


This team, though, 
hasn’t forgotten 

another disappointing year, 1993. The 
Chargers were coming off a division 
championship and smiling, and they sank 
to 8-8. They remember. 

San Diego will be a solid playoff con- 
tender if rookie Terrance Shaw, subbing 
for injured Darrien Gordon at the right 
corner, holds up; if the new safeties, 
Shaun Gayle and either Rodney Harrison 
or Bo Orlando, come through; and if 
third-year pro Raylee Johnson turns into 
the demon pass rusher everybody says he 
will become. In other words the Chargers 
will succeed if the defense is functional, 
because the offense is sound. Tailback 
Natrone Means will do his power thing 
behind a solid drive-blocking line and 
the best blocking back in the business, 
265-pound Alfred Pupunu. Believe it or 
not, Stan Humphries has the best lifetime 
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Will Martin (81) and the 
Chargers turn out to be as 
lucky as they were in ‘94? 


winning percentage of any starting quar- 
terback in the game, and his toughness 
was proved many times last year. 

The difference between the Chargers 
and the Raiders? The schedules. They’re 
the same except for three games. San 
Diego gets three tough opponents, 
Cleveland, Miami and Arizona, while 
Oakland plays Cincinnati, Washington and 
the Jets. That could be the difference. 

He was valedictorian of the class of 
"83, the first of six quarterbacks chosen in 
the first round, the first player taken in the 
entire draft. The Baltimore Colts picked 
John Elway and traded him right away to 
the Denver Broncos when he threatened 
to go play the outfield for the New York 
Yankees. Now, three of Elway’s class- 
mates, Tony Eason, Ken O’Brien and 
Todd Blackledge, are gone. Dan Marino 
limps as he sets up to throw those zingers, 
and Jim Kelly’s shoulder and knees don’t 
feel very good. How about Elway? 

He heard the off-season rumors about 
his deteriorating left knee and the loss of 
speed on his fastball, and then he came 
out and did his thing in the preseason. 
Zzzip! Ball’s there. You check for signs of 
age and maybe you see it most clearly 
when he has to scramble. The bounding 
colt look has been replaced by the slightly 
awkward Ichabod Crane look of a guy of 
older vintage. Elway is 35, 

and last year he was sacked 

46 times, the most in pro 

football. We know that part 

of it was his fault because 

he likes to wait for his 
receivers, but he wasn’t get- 
ting good protection, either. This sea- 
son the line is healthy, and the veteran 
unit had a good camp. The Broncos also 
will have a sound running game if sixth- 
round sleeper Terrell Davis turns out to 
be as good as he looked in the preseason, 
if tiny Glyn Milburn (page 72) doesn’t 
wear down, and if Rod Bernstine, who’s 
always hurt, can put together one healthy 
season. 

Elway has close friends around him— 
new coach Mike Shanahan, quarterback 
coach Gary Kubiak—and you get the 
feeling that the big push is on this year, 
before Elway gets too much more mileage 
on him. The defense, last in the NFL 
last season, has gotten the kind of help the 
offense got in 1994. It will be loaded 
with free-agent imports like tackle 
Michael Dean Perry, cornerback Lionel 


Washington and linebacker Dante Jones. 

I’m picking the Kansas City Chiefs to 
go 8-8, but I’m getting a case of the 10’s. 
The Chiefs won a total of 20 games in 
1993 and °94, the Joe Montana years. 
They won 20 the two years before 
Montana arrived, too. That’s 40 in Marty 
Schottenheimer’s last four years as coach, 
and 40 is what he had in his last four 
years with Cleveland. From this you could 
surmise that Schottenheimer, whose 
Chiefs are the only team to have reached 
the playoffs every season in the 1990s, is 
a 10-wins-per-year coach and that this 
is a 10-wins team. So why bother to play 
the season? 

I don’t think Kansas City will win 10 
games this year because I don’t think 
quarterback Steve Bono, who has started 
11 games in 10 NFL 
seasons, is the equal 
of his predecessors— 
Montana, Dave 
Krieg before him, 
and Steve DeBerg 
before that. Mechan- 
ically Bono is O.K., but I don’t 
detect that certain oomph in 
him that this team needs to 
make a serious playoff run. 

The Chiefs are trying to 
help Bono, though. From the 
Jets comes Jeff Criswell, who 
will man the right tackle spot 
but could play on the other 
side if John Alt has more back 
trouble. The line gave up only 
19 sacks last year, 14 of them 
coming in games in which Alt 
was injured. The defense also 
gets an infusion of Jets, James 
Hasty and Brian Washington. 
Those two, along with return- 
ing veteran Dale Carter, are 
creating all sorts of action 
in the secondary, with start- 
ing assignments still to be 
determined. 

There is something else that 
we should touch on—the story 
that simply won’t die involves 
rumblings of a feud between 
Schottenheimer and general 
manager Car! Peterson. If it’s 
serious and disruptive, then 
it’s time for owner Lamar = 
Hunt to decide who goes and & 
who stays. Schottenheimer has § 
put a respectable team on the y 


Carter (34) is the holdover 
in a K.C. secondary that now 
has a pair of former Jets. 
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field; Peterson can point to the NFUs 
top attendance mark last year, and this 
season he has 60,000 season tickets locked 
up before the first ball is kicked. 
Dennis Erickson, the new coach of the 
Seattle Seahawks, is in an alcohol rehab 
program. Brian Blades, the star wideout, 
is out on bail on a charge of manslaugh- 
ter in the shooting of his cousin. Chris 
Warren, the Pro Bowl running back, is fac- 
ing fourth-degree assault charges for 
allegedly slapping a woman outside a bar, 
and his backup Lamar Smith, who had a 
sensational training camp, is awaiting 
trial for an auto accident (in which Warren 
was a passenger) that left a teammate, 
defensive end Mike Frier, paralyzed. If 
they can manage to shut all that away in 
a different part of their brains, the 
Seahawks could have a 
decent season. 
Erickson and _ his 


young quarterback, Rick Mirer, are a 
perfect fit because this is a coach who can 
really develop signal callers. Just look at 
his roster of college quarterbacks: at 
Idaho, John Friesz, Seattle’s current 
backup; at Washington State, Timm 
Rosenbach, a first-rounder; at Miami, 
Craig Erickson, the starter for the Colts, 
and Heisman winner Gino Torretta. Now 
he has Mirer, who will work out of a 
quick-pass system that may even include 
a one-step drop, and a terrific speed 
burner in rookie wideout Joey Galloway. 
Erickson also inherits a running game 
that was second in the NFL last year. 
What will hold the Seahawks back is 
defense, 23rd in the league last season and 
hardly improved now that cornerback 
Nate Odomes will miss a second straight 
year with a knee injury, and linebackers 
Rufus Porter and Rod Stephens have fol- 
lowed free agency’s song of the road. 


Inside the 


N 


Jones versus the NFL Dallas owner Jerry Jones 
thinks of his little rebellion against the league this way: I paid 
$140 million for the Cowboys and Texas Stadium in 1989. I have 
the most popular and marketable sports team on the planet. 
So why should I sit back and take no more than $3 million a 
year from NFL Properties—the same share every other team 
gets—and forget the other marketing dough I could make? 

In August, Jones fired the financial shot heard round the 
NFL, signing a 10-year, $40 million deal with Pepsi to put its 
beverages and advertisements in Texas Stadium. The deal 
represented a declaration of war by Jones because Coca-Cola 
is the official soft drink of the NFL, having paid the league 
$250 million in 1993 for a five-year deal. 

Commissioner Paul Tagliabue immediately charged Jones 
with being “shortsighted and self-serving” for violating the Coke 
contract and for trampling on the NFUs decades-old rev- 
enue-sharing policy. 

San Francisco owner Eddie DeBartolo was even 
more exercised, accusing Jones of being like a 
heroin addict. Jones’s jones, DeBartolo 
suggested, was money. 

The league probably can’t do a 
thing to Jones, because its rev- 
enue-sharing agreement wouldn’t 
stand up to a legal challenge. 
Furthermore, Jones is right. The 
NFULs peculiar brand of socialism 
should go only so far. As long as teams are 
willing to kick in an agreed-upon percentage 
of their individually earned marketing money— 
somewhere between a third and a half—to a 
league pool, they should have every right to 
make as much as they can above and beyond 
that figure. 

“We would make the players and teams in 
this league more money if we 
were all responsible for 
our own marketing,” 
says Jones. “The 
more you grow the 
pie, the more you 
grow the league. 
People say I’m a 
maverick and not 
a team player, but 
I believe in rev- 
enue-sharing. I just 
think there’s more 
revenue to share out 
there.” 


Itustrations by Johanna Goodman 
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Rip ft Out What's really ominous about the damaged 
artificial turf that caused the cancellation of an Aug. 19 game 
at the Astrodome is that the precedent has been set. If play- 
ers on other bad artificial fields, like Cincinnati’s or 
Philadelphia’s, find the same kind of pits, gaps and spongy 
holes that the Chargers found at the Astrodome, couldn’t they, 
too, pressure officials to cancel the game? What kind of 
havoc would that create with the league’s schedule, which 
doesn’t exactly have a lot of makeup dates? 

“It’s going to happen,” says Clark Gaines, chairman of the 
NFL Players Association’s player safety and welfare commit- 
tee. “It only takes one team to say, “We’re not playing.’ I 
foresee it as a distinct possibility.” 

The cancellation seems to have emboldened many of the 
players who detest artificial turf, which is the continuing 

shame of the NFL. “This is the best thing that 

could have happened for player safety,” says 

Jacksonville defensive end Jeff Lageman. 

“It sends a message to players that we 

don’t have to play if the field is 

unplayable, and it’s a wake- 

up call to stadiums that 

the fields had better be 
satisfactory.” 

It should be a 
wake-up call for the 
eight outdoor teams 
that still host their 
games on fake grass. 
Chicago, New En- 

gland and Kansas 
City have switched to 
real grass since 1988. 
And Dallas could be next, 
owner Jerry Jones said last week. 
Holdout owners should listen to 
Patriot owner Robert Kraft, who also 
owns Foxboro Stadium. He figures 
it costs him about $500,000 a year 
a more for grass than for the fake 
stuff. But, he says, “I’m a tra- 
ditionalist who loves grass and 
dirt on the uniform. People 
want to see grass, and it makes 
for a better quality product. 
More than that, every player I 
talk to wants grass.” 
Postscript: The night before rookie tailback Ki- 
Jana Carter was drafted by the Bengals, his agent, 
Leigh Steinberg, told him that it looked as if 
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Play Shell’s Drive To The Super Bowl" Sweepstakes. You could 
win Super Bowl” trips, 1995 Ford Mustangs, resort vacations. Hey, 
this could be the game of the season. So hurry up and getin it. 
Pick up a gamepiece at participating Shell stations. Shell 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Must be resident of continental U.S. at least 18 and a licensed driver. MI and OH residents only may also obtain a game ticket by mail by sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to: Shell “Drive To The Super Bowl™” Game Ticket Request, P. O. Box 82220, St. Paul, MN 55182. Requests must be postmarked by 9/17/95 and received by 9/24/95 and will be honored while supplies last. Game 
starts 8/21/95 and ends on 9/17/95 or when all game tickets have been distributed, whichever occurs first. Promotion not offered in DE, MA, MD, NH, NJ, NV, and VA. Void where prohibited. Sweepstakes subject to 
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Phone Cards, good for 5 minutes of domestic long distance (ARV: $2.25) — 1:650; (400,000) Six Packs of 12 oz. cans of Coca-Cola” classic, diet Coke” or Sprite” (ARV: $1.99) — 1:163; (1,000,000) $1.00 worth of 
FormulaShell® Premium gasoline (ARV: $1.00) — 1:65; (1,000,000) 16 02z./20 oz. bottles of Coca-Cola” classic, diet Coke® or Sprite® (ARV: .89¢) -1:65; (5,000,000) NFL” Team and Weekly Pocket Schedules (ARV: .49¢) — 1:13. 
This promotion is sponsored by Shell Oil Company, Houston, TX. There is no sales presentation or purchase required. The purpose of the visit is to participate in the promotion. 
©1995 The Coca-Cola Company. “Coca-Cola” “diet Coke’ “Sprite’ are registered trademarks of The Coca-Cola Company. 


We understand that football fans can 


be, well, a touch obsessive. 
That's why we offer so much profes- 
sional and college coverage. With ESPN, 
4, TNT, ABC, NBC and FOX? you'll get 
over 100 NFL regular season and playoff 
games and the Super Bowl, along with 
yf me highlight shows and in-depth analysis. 
‘ : And through the regional sports networks 
that are part of our basic programming 


package, you can see over 100 college 


games from the major conferences and the 
big independent schools. 

Best of all, you won't have to buy any 
equipment. You'll get the use of the mini- 
dish, great programming and even mainte- 
nance, all starting at about a dollar a day.’ 

Which means you can satisfy your 
desire for both football and fiscal restraint. 
Just call 1-800-PRIMESTAR. 


°ABC, FOX and NBC channels received via satellite are 
intended only for private home viewing and are available only 
to households in areas that cannot receive that network off-the- 
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Cincinnati’s Riverfront Stadium, with its artificial turf, 
would be his professional home. “Oh, AstroTurf,” 
Carter said, disappointed. In the third week of the pre- 
season, Carter blew out his knee on the artificial rug at 
the Pontiac Silverdome in a noncontact injury. 


The Deion Derby You go to visit outfielder/cor- 
nerback Deion Sanders because you want answers, but he 
has very few of them. He doesn’t know where he’s going to play 
football this fall. He doesn’t know where his baseball future will 
lead. He doesn’t know if he can complete a football season with- 
out ankle surgery. Curled up on the couch of his hotel 
suite a few hours before his San Francisco Giants 
played the Mets last week, Sanders knew only 
one thing for sure. x 
“T want the football contract I sign this fall to [\) 
be my last,” said Sanders, last year’s NFL 
Defensive Player of the Year. “So it has to be a 
damn good one. I’ve never gotten paid what I 


feel I’m worth. Last year I went to the 49ers for a iN ae 


[Super Bowl] ring. I got it. That’s over. Now pay me.” 
Sanders is seeking more than $3 million a year to 
play football. San Francisco, which paid him $1.9 mil- 
lion last season, and Dallas are the prime contenders, 
but Sanders hopes that Miami will enter the bidding, 
and don’t count out Denver, which might end up 
offering the most money. It’s amazing that three or four 
teams will joust over Sanders in light of his asking price. 
True, he is the best coverage cornerback in the NFL, but he will 
miss five weeks of football while the Giants complete the 
baseball season. His suitors should keep a few other things in 
mind as well: 
* He may need arthroscopic surgery on his left ankle, which 
he sprained in May while playing with Cincinnati. “The Reds 
said it was a sprain, but it feels like it was more than that,” 
Sanders says. “If we [the Giants] are eliminated from the 
race, I hope to have a ’scope, if that’s what’s needed, before the 
end of the baseball season.” 
¢ He wants to play baseball and football in the same city. 


That would appear to favor the 49ers’ bid, and hurt the 


Cowboys’ because the Rangers have scant interest in Sanders, 
and in any case he says he doesn’t want to play in the American 
League. A Rockies-Broncos parlay would be intriguing because 
Bronco coach Mike Shanahan covets Sanders and Colorado 
manager Don Baylor thinks that he would add some much- 
needed speed to his club. While Wayne Huizenga owns both 


the Dolphins and the Florida Marlins, it is not certain that he 


is as willing to break the bank for Sanders this season as he was 
last year when the Dolphins lost out in the bidding. 

* He wants to play offense. “Football was boring last year,” says 
Sanders. “We played the Vikings late in the season, and they 


threw one ball at me all game. I need to play offense, even if : 


I’m a damn decoy.” 

Dallas owner Jerry Jones will probably offer Sanders a 
huge signing bonus—maybe as much as $10 million—but 
Deion’s heart may still be in San Francisco; he knows their 
offensive and defensive systems, and if the Giants indicate that 


they want to sign him to a long-term deal, the City by the Bay 


could start to look a lot more appealing. 


Miracle Cure two seasons ago the NFL experienced 
what seemed to be an epidemic of 9-6 games. Drastic measures 
were deemed necessary to cure pro football’s offensive woes. 
As a result, last year the league cracked down on defensive con- 
tact with receivers, tightened roughing-the-passer rules and 
moved the kickoff back to the 30-yard line. Eureka! An aver- 
age of seven more touchdowns were scored each weekend in 
1994 than in 93; 16 kickoffs were returned for TDs last fall, 12 
more than in ’93; and last season’s cumulative quarterback rat- 
ing of 76.72 was the highest ever—more than 1 points better 
than the second-best year, 1990. But the most revealing statistic 
of all may be that 94 was the worst year for pass rushers since 
the league began keeping sack totals in ’63. The reason? 
Offensive linemen could line up deeper off the ball and thus did 
not get faked as easily. Each team averaged only 2.09 sacks per 
game in 1994, tying the record for fewest sacks set back in °72. 
What does all this portend for 1995? “The defenses have had 
a year to study the rules,” says Patriot offensive tackle Bruce 
Armstrong. “This year you'll see more blitzes from every- 
where, trying to take the offense out of its comfort zone, and 
I think you'll see offenses respond by throwing more short 
passes and safe stuff.” 


The End Zone Is that you, Yogi? After Jacksonville 
beat Miami in the preseason for its first win ever, quarterback 
Steve Beuerlein said, “It’s like winning the Super Bowl. But 
you've got to keep it in perspective.” a 
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THERE THEY SIT; THE SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS 
and the Dallas Cowboys, glaring at each 
other across half a continent, matching 
each other in arrogance and grandeur, 
playing their own private Super Bowl in 
the NFC Championship and then brush- 
ing off the AFC’s Pigeon of the Year in 
what is officially called Super Bowl 
XXVIII, or XXIX, or whatever. It has 
been that way for three years, during 
which time each team has put together 37 
regular-season victories, the most in foot- 
ball, and the battles between them have 
ultimately determined which would col- 
lect the jewelry. While the era of cap 
football is supposed to have brought 
competitive balance to the league, Dallas 


and San Francisco have been pulling 
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Ryan's hope is that punish- 
ing defensive play will make 
up for an anemic offense. 


away from the pack. No challengers are 
in sight for either the NFC or the Super 
Bowl titles. You just have to figure out 
which one will be standing over the other 
at the close of business on Jan. 14. 

This year the Cowboys get San Fran- 
cisco at home during the regular season 
(on Nov. 12), and for the last two years 
that home-team win has determined the 
site of the NFC title game, which in turn 
has produced victory for the home side. 
Pll say that the trend will continue: The 
Cowboys will regain the Super Bowl title 
from the 49ers. But if it doesn’t happen, 
I won't be shocked. 

Once again Dallas lost more than it 
gained via free agency. With Alvin Harper 
gone to Tampa Bay, the Cowboys need a 


second wideout. Center Ray 
Donaldson may be a four- 
time Pro Bowl veteran, but 
at 37 he’s no substitute for 
28-year-old Mark Stepnoski, 
who signed with Houston 
after making the Pro Bowl 
last year. The Dallas defen- 
sive line is thinner than it 
was a year ago. Regulars 
will have to go longer, and 
any injury could cause big 
problems. The special teams 
won't be as strong. 
Nonetheless, the nucleus 
of the team remains intact 
and may even have gotten 
stronger. The stars—quar- 
terback Troy Aikman, wide 
receiver Michael Irvin, tail- 
back Emmitt Smith, guard 
Nate Newton, defensive 
end Charles Haley, full- 
back Daryl Johnston—are 
all terrific team guys and 
leaders. Dallas appears to 
have, for the first time, some 
honest-to-goodness relief 
behind Smith, who went 
down in a heap with a pair 
of bum hamstrings 
at the end of last 
season. The relief 
is the No. 2 draft 
pick Sherman 
Williams, from 
Alabama. 
Call it Cowboys 24, Browns 17, in 
Super Bowl XXX. But [ ain’t betting it. 
The Arizona Cardinals offense was 
the second-lowest scoring unit in football 
last year, and someone must have said to 
coach Buddy Ryan, “You know, Buddy, 
you ought to fold your hand and deal 
the cards over. Just get rid of all those 
guys.” Buddy surely replied, “You know 
something, you're right,” and that’s what 
he did. 

Gone are all three quarterbacks, the 
top three wideouts, the leading ballcarrier 
and the top tight end. Ryan would have 
cleared out the offensive linemen, too, 
except that he didn’t have enough room 
left in the moving van. Besides, the line 
is young and could improve as it grows. 

What’s left is an offense that looks 
nice on paper but is thin. If 36-year-old 
Dave Krieg, a free-agent acquisition, has 
anything close to the dynamite year he 
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Ouch! That sound. That metal against concrete sound. It sends a flash of 


panic through your body as you visualize a pool of 10/30 weight slowly 


forming underneath you. You didn’t mean to. Just like the curb the other 
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You know about my 40,551 yards 
passing, 273 touchdowns and four championship 
rings. Well, these are the shoes | wear now that 
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And remember Joe, they 
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you wear them on the beach. 
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Like fullback Brian Mitchell 
here, the Skins seem 


had with the Lions in 
1994, the quarterback- 
ing will be in fine shape. 
Trouble is, there’s no one behind him 
who knows how to work a game. 

The receiving picture looked grim for 
a while, after the Cardinals went 0 for 3 
on Carl Pickens, Andre Rison and Alvin 
Harper in the free-agency game. But 
then the skies opened, and the Jets mirac- 
ulously dropped Rob Moore into 
Arizona’s lap in a trade. He could be 
the best of the bunch, a graceful, long- 
striding leaper. Pair him with No. 2 draft 
pick Frank Sanders, a great-hands type 


from Auburn, and you've got a nice set of 


targets, particularly if the tight end, 295- 
pound Wendall Gaines, a second-year 
man whom Ryan is moving over from 
the defensive line, comes through. 

Garrison Hearst, once derided by Ryan 
as all flash and no smash, has turned the 
coach into a believer, so he'll be the tail- 
back. Here’s my advice to Buddy, and I 
know he welcomes it: Make Larry 
Centers, the third-down guy, your every- 
down back. He’s the best runner you’ve 
got. End of advice. 


headed the wrong way. 


PREDICTION: 


Larry Tharpe, the 

new, 299-pound right 

tackle, got a $1 million 
contract, mainly because Ryan’s son, Jim, 
is his agent. Tharpe did zero at Detroit, 
except with a knife and fork. We'll wait 
and see here. Otherwise the line should 
be O.K. If the offense is productive, 
Arizona will be a playoff team because the 
defense is, in typical Ryan fashion, 
dynamic. Aeneas Williams is the best 
cornerback in the business, not as flashy 
as Deion but more sound fundamentally. 
Left tackle Eric Swann was the best 
defensive lineman in football in the pre- 
season. Just ask the Bears, whom he pul- 
verized for four sacks and nine tackles. 

Not to be overlooked on a team whose 
game is defense and field position is 
punter Jeff Feagles. He hit one punt in 
practice that had a 5.69 hang time, and 
that was off a one-bounce snap. How do 
I know? I clocked it. We leave no stone 
unturned here. 

In his third year with the New York 
Giants, Dan Reeves is the elder statesman 
among NFC East coaches. He projects 
stability, control, a sense of command. 


Cowboys 13-3 ° Cardinals 10-6 ° Giants 8—8 
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Under him the Giants have gone through 
a transition period, losing the premier 
stars from their Super Bowl days, but 
they still had a winning record in each of 
the last two seasons, falling one game 
short of the playoffs in 1994. Clearly 
Reeves knows how to coach, but he’s 
going to be sorely tested this year, by 
matters beyond his control. 

Injuries are always dreadful, but they 
become worse when they pile up in one 
area. Four offensive linemen have gone 
down since the start of training camp. 
One of them, Scott Gragg, is a rookie who 
figured to be a backup, but the other 
three were starters. The most serious 
injury was to left guard Scott Davis, who 
is lost for the season with a damaged 
left knee. Davis was slated to replace 
William Roberts, who was let go because 
of one of those salary-cap-versus-pro- 
ductive-years-left formulas. The Giants 
wish they had him back now. The other 
two injured first-stringers, center Brian 
Williams and right tackle Doug 
Riesenberg, are expected to return some- 
time this month. 

This might be a reach, but I’ve seen it 
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happen too often to call it pure coinci- 
dence. A banged-up O-line equals an 
unsettled offense, which means that a 
quarterback or runner gets caught in 
uncomfortable situations and bad things 
happen. Quarterback Dave Brown hurt 
his elbow in the first preseason game 
and then suffered a concussion in the 
final one last Saturday. The No. 1 draft 
choice, tailback Tyrone Wheatley, has a 
couple of cracked ribs. 

Now let’s look at the start of the 
Giants’ schedule—Dallas at home in a 
Monday-nighter, followed by Kansas 
City and Green Bay on the road. Could 
be a shaky start. Reeves went through a 
seven-game losing streak last year that 
had the New York tabloids screaming 
about the death of the franchise. Then 
came a six-game winning streak to close 
the season, and that had them singing 
Ave Marias. If anyone can handle pres- 
sure, Reeves can. 

Brown, for whom 1994 was his first 
year as a starter, learned how to work an 
offense. Free agency took away Dave 
Meggett, a terrific little third-down 
receiver, and brought Herschel Walker, 
who will combine the Meggett role with 
that of fullback. A strange player is 
Herschel. He is ordinary for three quar- 
ters, and then everyone else seems to 
get more tired than he does, and that’s 
when he starts breaking tackles. 

The defense, now a pure 4-3, gets a 
good workday from middle linebacker 
Michael Brooks and tackle Stacey Dillard. 
This team could reach the playoffs, or it 
could struggle to extricate itself out of an 
early hole. It all depends on who gets 
healthy, and how quickly. 

Mark Twain’s wife once tried to cure 
him of swearing by indulging in some 
serious cursing herself. Twain listened to 
her salty tongue for a while and then told 
her, “You got the words right, but you 
don’t know the tune.” That’s the way 
Randall Cunningham looks to me in the 
short-drop offense that Ray Rhodes, the 
new coach of the Philadelphia Eagles, 
brought with him from San Francisco. 
The patterns and everything are there, but 
somehow it just doesn’t look right. Rhodes 
is a positive guy. Ask him about how 
Cunningham is adjusting and he says, 
“Randall’s taken to it real well. There 
were days in practice when he looked 
like Joe Montana or Steve Young.” 

The Eagles, whose offensive coach, 


Jon Gruden, learned the 49er system 
under Mike Holmgren, both in 
San Francisco and Green Bay, are com- 
mitted to the quick-read attack, and we'll 
have to see how well Cunningham, who 
has had trouble executing a game plan, fits 
into Gruden’s style. The petulant Ricky 
Watters has been imported from 
San Francisco to help the running game, 
and woe to the quarterback who doesn’t 
call his number often enough. Little 
Charlie Garner still looks like the team’s 
best runner, but here’s the thing about the 
49er-style ground game: It’s keyed by 
light, mobile linemen, trapping and cut- 
ting and blocking on the go. Philadelphia’s 
front group is more of a hog type. “The 
running game will be tailored to their 
talents,” Rhodes says. : 

One big plus for the defense is No. 1 
draft pick Mike Mamula, the right-side 
pass rusher who started slowly but came 
on with a burst in the final exhibition 
game, last Thursday night against the 
Steelers. Add his efforts to those of guys 
like William Fuller and Andy Harmon, 
and you’ve got a big-league pass rush 
that can cover a lot of deficits. 

I had hoped that owner Jack Kent 
Cooke would give his coach, Norv Turner, 
and general manager, Charley Casserly, 
time to dig their way out of the deep 
hole that the Washington Redskins have 
fallen into. But true to form, Cooke 
opened the preseason by guaranteeing a 
winning record, which, if I’ve calculated 
right, means 9-7 or better. If the Skins win 
eight, it will be a minor miracle. 

Turner and Casserly, both extremely 
competent people, have run into flat-out 
bad luck, and they’re sound enough to get 
things straightened out if Cooke is patient. 
But he’s 82 and is frantically pressing 
the WIN button. 

The pluses on this team are Heath 
Shuler, a young, talented quarterback; 
Michael Westbrook, a potential star wide- 
out; Ken Harvey, a terrific pass rusher; 
and two aging stars who still keep their 
game at a high level, cornerback Darrell 
Green and wide receiver Henry Ellard. 
The minuses are the offensive and defen- 
sive lines; the lack of a proven runner; a 
defensive coordinator, Ron Lynn, who has 
yet to make the playoffs after nine years 
in the NFL with three different teams; and 
a two-year decline that resulted in a com- 
bined record of 7-25. That kind of losing 
is hard to shake. 
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USUALLY, THERE’S NOTHING MORE DREARY 
than the fourth quarter of an exhibition 
game, but did you happen to catch the 
late action in the Aug. 20 game between 
the Chicago Bears and the Cardinals? 
There was some real drama there. 
Chicago quarterback Steve Walsh, who 
has been designated as Erik Kramer’s 
backup for the season, threw a crucial 
interception, but he brought the second 
unit down the field twice against Buddy 
Ryan’s first-team defense, putting the 
Bears in position to win the game both 
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times, only to have them fall short on a 
fumble and a missed field goal. 

Walsh’s stats for the evening were worse 
than Kramer’s. His mechanics are not as 
refined, his arm might not be as strong, 
and his paycheck is not as big as Kramer's, 
but there’s something that excites you 
about the guy. Kramer was the Bears’ 
big-money free-agent signee of 1994, and 
Walsh was picked up two months later 
after being cut by New Orleans. 

But last season, when it came down to 
crunch time, Walsh was the man. His 


record as a starter was 8-3 in the regular 
season, Kramer’s was 1-4, and Walsh got 
the start in both playoff games. Now he 
has been designated the backup again, 
and this, folks, is what is known as a 
quarterback controversy. 

You run into all sorts of miserable 
weather in the NFC Central—blizzards, 
windstorms, monsoons—and you'd bet- 
ter have a quarterback with a strong arm. 
So in a way it makes sense that Kramer is 
the starter. I just want to see whether 
he will be in December. 
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I would like the Bears 
passing attack better if the 
receivers didn’t drop so 
many balls. I would like the 
running game better if the 
line opened up holes for 
its backs the way it once 
did for Walter Payton. Top 
draft pick Rashaan Salaam, 
the Heisman Trophy win- 
ner from Colorado, is an 
active halfback, although 
he showed a scary tendency 
to fumble in the presea- 
son. But you’ve got to love 
the fullback, Raymont 
Harris, an ultimate gamer 
who hits the trifecta: he 
runs, he catches, he blocks. 

On defense the Bears will 
be in good shape because 
coach Dave Wannstedt 
is one of those guys, 
like Buddy Ryan and 
Jeff Fisher, who you 
just know will always 
put a good group out 
there. It’s in his blood. 
I get the feeling that, overall, Wannstedt’s 
operation is a sound one, and what does 
this project to? A division title. Anything 
beyond that is a reach. 

The Detroit Lions have solved the puz- 
zle of how to get to the playoffs. They’ve 
made them three of the last four years, 
but now they’ve got to figure out how to 
move up a level, which is more elusive. 
They have to learn, for instance, how to 
win a playoff game on the road, which 
they haven’t succeeded in doing since— 
are you ready for this?—1957. 

Lion management has evidently stud- 
ied that model of corporate football, the 
49ers—an organization so attractive to the 
wandering free agent that he will take a 
lesser paycheck to wear the scarlet and 
gold. In the second week of camp Bill 
Ford Jr., vice chairman and son of the 
team owner, called 15 key Lion veter- 
ans in for lunch. If you have any gripes, he 
told them, if there’s something that needs 
changing, come see me. Well, the veter- 
ans suggested, the team’s home airport 
needs changing, from Metro to Pontiac- 
Oakland, 45 minutes closer to the 
Silverdome. Done, Ford replied. See, 
Detroit can be a nice place to work, too. 

Now listen to this one. Not only did the 
Lions not raise ticket prices in the off-sea- 


JOHN BIEVER 


If Brett Perriman breaks 
loose, the Lions’ passing game 
will surely prosper. 


son, they actually low- 
ered the charge on 
some 10,000 seats in the upper deck of the 
Silverdome, from $30 to $19.95. The plan 
is to make sure that every home game is 
sold out, so the local TV blackout will be 
lifted and the rest of the fans in Detroit 
can catch the action, too, thus building 
stronger community relations, 

I don’t know how this kinder, gentler 
approach will affect the team’s won-lost 
record, but it sure makes me want to 
root for this club. More good things: 
Zefross Moss, a 324-pound right tackle 
pancake specialist, was brought in from 
Indianapolis to firm up an offensive line 
that was manhandled by Green Bay in the 
playoffs, the Packers holding Barry 
Sanders to minus one yard; former Lion 
quarterback Greg Landry was hired to 
personally tutor Scott Mitchell, Detroit’s 
$11 million signal-caller, who had a case 
of the yips last year; the team acquired 
two new defensive linemen, Luther Elliss, 
the No. 1 draft choice from Utah, and 
Henry Thomas, the Pro Bowl veteran 
from the Vikings, to help pressure enemy 
quarterbacks, who as a group completed 
an NFL-high 67.6% of their passes against 
the Lions in ’94; and the defense will be 
coached by former Viking assistant John 
Teerlinck, a solid football guy who writes 
such things as $ACK$ on the blackboard. 


Bears 10—6 


Free agency giveth and, alas, it taketh 
away—witness Mel Gray, the Pro Bowl 
kick returner, who left for the Oilers. 
“T can’t tell you how happy I am that 
Mel Gray isn’t playing for Detroit any- 
more,” Packer coach Mike Holmgren 
says. See that, the Lions make everyone 
happy. 

The draft choices of the Green Bay 
Packers had better come on quickly, 
because this is a club that’s getting eaten 
alive by free-agent departures. Nine vet- 
erans have left Green Bay since the end 
of last season, including outside line- 
backer/pass-rusher Bryce Paup, who 
defected to Buffalo. Last season the Pack 
had a dandy rush scheme going, with 
Paup flying in off the wing and end Reggie 
White collapsing the pocket inside. Green 
Bay hit the free-agent jackpot with White 
in 1993, but since then the incoming flow 
of free agents has trickled off to just 
about zilch. 

Pass receivers don’t want to play there. 
After the trade that brought him to Green 
Bay for a second-round pick, Miami tight 
end Keith Jackson said he would retire 
before reporting to the Packers. Jackson 
has not reported to the club, and his 
reaction gives you some idea how guys 
feel about heading for the media non- 
capital of the NFL. Mark Ingram, also 
traded from the Dolphins, is no longer the 
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receiver he once was, and All-Pro Sterling 
Sharpe retired after neck surgery. 

The best of Green Bay’s draft choices 
is Craig Newsome, a tough, gifted cor- 
nerback who will move into the spot 
vacated by Terrell Buckley, who was 
traded to Miami. The team’s veteran 
assets include quarterback Brett Favre, 
who is ready to step in to the league’s 
upper echelon; White and opposite end 


Sean Jones on the pass rush, sandwich- 
ing a healthy mob of sturdy inside war- 
riors; strong safety LeRoy Butler; Edgar 
Bennett, a heavy-duty runner who is 
just right for cold-weather duty; and 
coach Mike Holmgren, a skilled offen- 
sive tactician. 

The downside of the Packer equation is 
that nothing much was accomplished dur- 
ing the off-season to improve this team. 
Three years of 9-7 records have resulted 
in three-year contract extensions for 
Holmgren and general manager Ron 
Wolf. Yes, 9-7 can be good enough to 
get you into the playoffs, but it’s also one 
tick above 8-8, which is mediocrity. 
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Sooner or later the Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers are going to get the hang of how 
you win in this league. You select play- 
ers you think can help you, you develop 
them and then you pay them well in 
order to keep them. Last year, person- 
nel people around the league played 
this game called, “Let’s pick a team of 
guys Tampa Bay got rid of.” It was a 
pretty nice outfit. Steve Young was the 


quarterback. He would have won some 
games. 

The Bucs got rid of Young to go with 
Vinny Testaverde. Then they got rid of 
Testaverde in favor of Craig Erickson. 
Then Erickson was traded to make room 
for youngster Trent Dilfer. Young and 
Testaverde, who is with the Browns, have 
been to the playoffs and beyond. Erickson 
is expected to lead an upsurge in 
Indianapolis. And Dilfer? Well, he’s now 
the man in Tampa. 

All the pieces are in place for him. He 
has a fine set of receivers, including ex- 
Cowboy Alvin Harper, Lawrence 
Dawsey, and Jackie Harris. Errict Rhett 


Bennett was the top Pack 
rusher in an attack better 
known for air power. 


didn’t start until week 9 last year, and he 
still rushed for 1,011 yards behind a 
line that can do some serious drive- 
blocking when it puts its mind to it. 
Charles McRae, who struggled at right 
tackle, was surprisingly effective when he 
was switched to guard. Seven of this 
year’s eight draft choices were defensive 
players. The Bucs had two picks in the 
first round, and they went for defen- 
sive tackle Warren Sapp and 
super-active line- 
backer Derrick 
Brooks. Both play- 
ers should help 
right away. 

There’s talent 
down there by the 
Bay, and there’s a new owner, 
Malcolm Glazer. I think that 
that combination is good for 
the team’s first winning season 
since 1982. 

The Bears beat the 
Minnesota Vikings in the wild- 
card playoff round last year. 
The Vikings had won the NFC 
Central, and the Bears were a 
wild card. But let’s look at how 
that order of finish affects the 
two team’s schedules for 1995: 
While Minnesota will be play- 
ing Dallas and Arizona from 
the NFC East, Chicago will 
meet the Giants and the Eagles. 
The Vikings must contend with 
the best of the West, the 49ers 
and the Saints, while the Bears 
can count on two wins against 
the Rams and the Panthers. 
The only difference among their 
AFC opponents is that Chicago 
gets the expansion team, 
Jacksonville, while Minnesota tackles 
Cleveland, a Super Bow! contender. All 
in all, the Vikings face one of the most 
brutal schedules in the NFL, with 10 
games against 1994 playoff teams. “That’s 
what they get for winning the division,” 
the Bears’ Walsh says. 

Other than that, the differences 
among Minnesota, Green Bay and 
Detroit aren’t all that dramatic. To wade 
through a schedule like the Vikings’, a 
club must be internally strong, well- 
focused, distraction-free. Hmm. Over 
the past couple of months the Vikings 
have seen their quarterback, Warren 
Moon, charged with assaulting his wife, 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 
(For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 


rmctalaed AND USAGE: CLARITIN Tablets are indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal symptoms of seasonal 
lergic rhinitis. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN Tablets are contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to this medication or to 
any of its ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or renal insufficiency (GFR < 30 mL/min) should be given a 
Jower initial dose (10 mg every other day) because they have reduced clearance of CLARITIN Tablets ; 

Drug Interactions: Loratadine (10 mg once daily) has been safely coadministered with therapeutic doses of 
erythromycin, cimetidine, and ketoconazole in controlled clinical pharmacology studies. Although increased plasma con- 
centrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of loratadine and/or descarboetho: tadine were observed following coadministration of 
loratadine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each study), there were no clinically relevant changes 
in the safety profile of loratadine, as assessed by electrocardiographic parameters, clinical laboratory tests, vital signs, 
and adverse events. There were no significant effects on QT. intervals. and no reports of sedation or syncope. No effects 
on plasma concentrations of cimetidine of ketoconazole were observed, Plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 ara bed 
erythromycin decreased 15% with coadministration of loratadine relative to that observed with erythromycin alone 
Clinical relevance of this difference is unknown. These above findings are summarized in the following table: 


Erythromycin (500 mg O8h) + 40% +46% 
Cimetidine (300 mg QID) 4103% + 6% 
Ketoconazole (200 mg 012h) +307% +73% 


There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subjects who received oral contraceptives and loratadine. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility: In an 18-month oncogenicity study in mice and a 2-year 
study in rats, loratadine was administered in the diet at doses up to 40 mg/kg (mice) and 25 mg/kg (rats). In the carcino- 
genicity studies, pharmacokinetic assessments were carried out to determine animal exposure to the drug. AUC data 
Gemonstrated that the exposure of mice given 40 mg/kg of loratadine was 3.6 (loratadine) and 18 (active metabolite 
times higher than a human given 10 mg/day. Exposure of rats given 25 mg/kg of loratadine was 28 (loratadine) and 67 
(active metabolite) times higher than a human given 10 mg/day. Male mice given 40 mg/kg had a significantly higher inci- 
Gence of hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and carcinomas) than concurrent controls. In rats, a significantly 
higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and carcinomas) was observed in males given 10 ma/kg 
and males and females given 25 ma/kg. The clinical significance of these findings during long-term use of CLARITIN 
Tablets is not known. 

In A tyes Studies, there was no evidence of mutagenic potential in reverse (Ames) or forward point mutation 
(CHO-HGPRT) assays, or in the assay for DNA damage (Rat Primary Hepatocyte Unscheduled DNA Assay) or in two 
assays for chromosomal aberrations (Human Peripheral Blood Lymphocyte Clastogenesis Assay and the Mouse Bone 
Marrow Erythrocyte Micronucleus Assay). in the Mouse Lymphoma Assay, a positive finding occurred in the nonactivated 
but not the activated phase of the study. 

Loratadine administration produced hepatic microsomal enzyme induction in the mouse at 40 ma/kg and rat at 
25 mav/kg, but not at lower doses. 

Decreased fertility in male rats, shown by lower female conception rates, occurred at approximately 64 mg/kg and was 
reversible with cessation of dosing, Loratadine had no effect on male or female fertility or reproduction in the rat at doses 
of approximately 24 mg/kg. 

Pregnancy Category B: There was no evidence of animal teratogenicity in studies performed in rats and rabbits at oral 
doses up to 96 mg/kg (75 times and 150 times, respectively, the recommended daily human dose on a mg/m? basis). 
There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are 
Not always predictive of human response, CLARITIN Tablets should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers: Loratadine and its metabolite, descarboethoxyloratadine, pass easily into breast milk and achieve 
concentrations that are equivalent to plasma levels with an AUCima /AUC ess fatio of 1.17 and 0.85 for the parent and 
active metabolite, respectively. Following a single oral dose of 40m mg, a Small amount of loratadine and metabolite was 
excreted into the breast milk (approximately 0.03% of 40 mg over 48 hours), A decision should be made whether to dis- 
continue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Caution should 
be exercised when CLARITIN Tablets are administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: Satety and effectiveness in children below the age of 12 years have not been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: Approximately 90,000 patients received CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once daily in controlled and 
uncontrolled studies, Placebo-controlled clinical trials at the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day varied from 
2 weeks’ to 6 months’ duration. The rate of premature withdrawal from these trials was approximately 2% in both the 
treated and placebo groups. 


REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 2% IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED 


ALLERGIC RHINITIS CLINICAL TRIALS 
PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO CLEMASTINE TERFENADINE 
10 mg QD 1mg BID 60 mg BID 
n=1926 n=2545 n=536 164 
Headache 12 11 8 8 
Somnolence 8 6 22 9 
Fatigue 4 3 10 2 
Dry Mouth 3 2 4 3 


Adverse event rates did not appear to differ significantly based on age, sex, or race, although the number of non-white 
subjects was relatively small 

ta addition to those adverse events reported above, the following adverse events have been reported in 2% or fewer 
patients. 

oe Nervous System: Altered tacrimation, altered salivation, flushing, hypoesthesia, impotence, increased 
Sweating, thirst. 

Body As A Whole: Angioneurotic edema, asthenia, back pain, blurred vision, chest pain, conjunctivitis, earache, eye 
pain, fever, leg cramps, malaise, rigors, tinnitus, upper respiratory infection, weight gain. 

Cardiovascular System: Hypertension, hypotension, palpitations, syncope, tachycardia. 

Central a Peripheral Nervous System: Blepharospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hyperkinesia, migraine, paresthesia, 
tremor, vertigo. 

Gastrointestinal System: Abdominal distress, altered taste, anorexia, constipation, diarrhea, dyspepsia, flatulence, 
Qastritis, increased appetite, nausea, stomatitis, toothache, vomiting. 

Musculoskeletal System: Arthralgia, myalgia. 

Psychiatric: Agitation, amnesia, anxiety, confusion, decreased libido, depression, impaired concentration, insomnia, 
nervousness, paroniria. 

Reproductive System: Breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vaginitis. 

Respiratory System: Bronchitis, bronchospasm, coughing, dyspnea, epistaxis, hemoptysis, laryngitis, nasal conges- 
tion, nasal dryness, pharyngitis, sinusitis, sneezing. 

Skin an Aoperstagass Dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus. purpura. rash. urticaria 

Urinary System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, 

In addition, the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely during the marketing of loratadine: 
abnormal hepatic function, including jaundice, hepatitis, and hepatic necrosis, alopecia; anaphylaxis; breast enlargement: 
erythema multiforme; peripheral edema; seizures; and supraventricular tachyarrhythmias 
OVERDOSAGE: Somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been reported with overdoses greater than 10 mg (40 to 
180 mg). In the event of overdosage, general symptomatic and supportive measures should be instituted promptly and 
maintained for as long as epiete 

Treatment of overdosage would reasonably consist of emesis (ipecac syrup), except in patients with impaired con- 
sciousness, followed by the administration of activated charcoal to absorb any remaining drug. If vomiting is unsuccess~ 
ful, or contraindicated, gastric lavage should be performed with normal saline. Saline cathartics may also be of value for 
sapid dilution of bowel contents. Loratadine is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It is not known if loratadine is eliminated 
by alias dialysis. 

ral LDia values for loratadine were greater than 5000 mg/kg in rats and mice. Doses as high as 10 times the recom- 


mended clinical doses showed no effects in rats, mice, and monkeys 
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and their coach, Dennis Green, 
charged with sexual harassment. Not 
exactly a recipe for stability. 

On the field the defense, especially 
against the pass, was worse in 1994 
than it had been the previous year. 
Forty-five sacks dropped to 36. The 
number of passing touchdowns allowed 
versus interceptions made went from 11 
versus 24 in 93 to 25 versus 18 in 94. 
The rushing defense remained impres- 
sive, allowing an astoundingly low 68.1 
rushing yards per game, the lowest in 
the league since the origin of the four- 
man line. But the reason was that few 
teams did much rushing against the 
Vikings. It was far more fruitful to 
throw the ball. 

The sacks came up the middle from 
John Randle and Henry Thomas, and it 
certainly was essential to keep this pair 
together. But Thomas, one of the real 
pillars against the double-team, free- 
agented to, horrors, Detroit. Defensive 
end Robert Harris cleared out, too, 
and so did half the secondary. 

The draft was supposed to address 
these vacancies, at least in part, but 
the top choice, defensive end Derrick 
Alexander, was the last first-rounder 
to be signed. He came in so late that 
he'll be virtually useless in the early 
going. 

On offense, a lopsided pass (third 
best in the NFL) to run (20th best) 
ratio certainly wasn’t helped when their 
second pick in Round 1, Korey Stringer, 
a 332-pound tackle from Ohio State 
whose history of leg injuries had made 
him suspect, went down with a sprained 
ankle. Then leading rusher Terry Allen 
was cut, while his replacement, Robert 
Smith, was launching a lengthy holdout 
that ended only last week. 

Maybe we’re being too pessimistic 
here. Moon might not be as quick on 
his feet at age 38, but he can still wing 
it. Cris Carter set an NFL record in 
04 with 122 catches. The other wideout, 
Jake Reed, who had caught 11 passes in 
his first three years in the league, caught 
85 last season. Fuad Reveiz kicked his 
way into the Pro Bowl. And Tony 
Dungy is one of the game’s soundest 
defensive coordinators. I know the 
Vikings will do better than the 6-10 
I've predicted for them, but when I 
played out the schedule, game by game, 
that is what showed up. 
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IF YOU CONSIDER THE San Francisco 49ers 


a dynasty—and I do—then it’s time to 
look at the historical question of why 
dynasties end. The Packers, the dynasty 
of the 1930s, were supplanted by the 
younger and tougher Bears, who ruled 
until World War II put all dynasties on 
hold. The Browns towered over the ’50s 
and early ’60s. They declined just a bit, 
making room for the kings of the rest 
of that decade, the Pack. Green Bay was 
allowed to get old, which is what hap- 
pened to the Steelers, 

the rulers of the 70s, 
and to the Cowboys, 


Forty-niner graybeards 


who maintained a standard of excellence 
from the mid-’60s through the mid-’80s. 
Now we come to San Francisco. Dallas 
unseated the Niners for a couple of years, 
but they’re back, ready to stake a claim on 
their second straight decade. “We’ve 
been through probably four transforma- 
tions, without noticeably falling off,” says 
quarterback Steve Young. “It’s amazing 
for an organization to fight through some- 
thing like that and forestall what could 
have been inevitable.” 
Says wideout Jerry 
Rice of his 49er bosses, 
“They do little things 


like Rice are showing no 
signs of slowing down. 
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in smart ways. They drafted [wideout] 
J.J. Stokes to replace John Taylor, but they 
still kept John around, just in case. Now 
J.J.’s hurt with a broken hand, but they’re 
not stuck. Seems like they always do the 
right thing.” 

Is there a risk of complacency? “It’s 
inevitable, and, yes, I’ve seen moments,” 
says coach George Seifert. “I want to 
react to it, but I don’t want to overreact, 
either. Sometimes you just work your 
way through it.” 

“Complacency? With these guys? Are 
you kidding?” says Pete Carroll, the new 
defensive coordinator, who coached the 
Jets last year. “Do you know how many 
special characters there are on this roster, 
how many leaders? Rice, Young, [tight 
end] Brent Jones, [safety] Tim McDonald, 
[tackle] Harris Barton. I just saw [center] 
Bart Oates in the weight room, pumping 
iron two days after he’d torn ligaments in 
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his elbow. These are special people.” 

The Niners are showing some age, but 
only on one side of the ball. Eight offen- 
sive starters are 30 or older, and Taylor 
has indeed lost a step, but you don’t see 
senior citizens like Young, Rice, Jones and 
left guard Jesse Sapolu slowing down. 
The defense is young, with only three 
first-stringers who have reached 30. The 
best players are free safety Merton Hanks, 
27, and tackles Bryant Young, 23, and 
Dana Stubblefield, 24. 

Two seldom-used holdovers from last 
season, Derek Loville and Adam Walker, 
will carry the load at running back if 
William Floyd is not 100% when he 
returns from a knee injury this Sunday. 
But during the exhibition season the var- 
sity offense didn’t look much different 
from last year’s machine. The new offen- 
sive coordinator, Marc Trestman, had 
been out of football for three years. He 


prepared for the job by watching reels of 
what he calls installation tapes—“tapes of 
each coach installing the offense in prac- 
tice, going back to the Bill Walsh days.” 
What Trestman learned was: Don’t mess 
with things, at least not right away. 

Which should be good enough to keep 
the Niners near the top. 

In the years when they were good, the 
New Orleans Saints ran the ball well, 
played stiff defense and tortured their 
fans with a passing game out of the Stone 
Age. Lately they’ve been mediocre; they 
can throw the ball, but they can’t run or 
play tough defense. So what’s it going 
to be, fellas? How are you going to chal- 
lenge San Francisco with a defense that 
gave up almost 350 yards a game last 
year and that ranked third from last 
against the pass with an NFL-high (tied 
with the Broncos) 28 touchdowns sur- 
rendered through the air? 


A new offensive scheme 
could give Jessie Hester 
and the Rams a big lift. 


With speed, the Saints would 
respond, and with quickness, a 
new defensive scheme, new 
coaches and a handful of new 
players—although not as many as 
they need. Pro Bowl cornerback 
Eric Allen, a veteran of seven 
years with the Eagles, cost owner 
Tom Benson a bundle, but he’ll 
draw the MDR assignment— 
Most Dangerous Receivers. In 
other words, he'll be on Jerry 
Rice wherever Rice lines up. 
Rufus Porter, a former Seahawk 
who once ranked among the 
league’s most feared pass rushers, 
will man the strong outside line- 
backer spot, and No. | draft pick 
Mark Fields eventually will step 
in on the weak side. The team’s 
best defensive player, Wayne 
Martin, a fine end the 
last few years, moves to 
tackle in the new 4-3 
scheme. 

That’s right, we said 
the new 4-3. The most 
famous 3-4 in the game 
for nine years, the system that 
once sent all four linebackers to 
the Pro Bowl, has been junked, 
and so has the guy who installed 
it, Steve Sidwell. It must have 
been difficult for coach Jim Mora 
to fire his friend and colleague of 
26 years, but off Sidwell went, 
along with defensive line coach 
John Pease, who had been with Mora 
for 16 years. The new coordinator is 
Monte Kiffin, who coached the Vikings’ 
inside linebackers in 1994, 

Last year’s push was for offense, and 
the acquisition of quarterback Jim Everett 
and wideout Michael Haynes resulted 
in an increase of nearly 1,000 yards of 
offense. If this season’s defensive moves 
click smoothly on opening day, the Saints’ 
prospects will be looking up; New Orleans 
plays the 49ers at the Dome on Sunday, 
and, as everyone in the division knows, the 
best time to get the Niners is early in 
the season. 

Here’s another sad story about a 
defense gone awry. Last season the 
Atlanta Falcons brought in two aging 
stars, end Chris Doleman and linebacker 
Clay Matthews, just as veteran end Pierce 
Holt had been imported the year before. 
Jim Bates, who had crafted sturdy defen- 
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¢ Panthers 4-12 


° Saints 9-7 


Falcons 6-10 = 


Rams 4-12 


sive lines for Cleveland, was named coor- 
dinator, and his idea was a 4-2-5. After 
eight games the Atlanta defense ranked 
20th in the NFL, the 4-2-5 was junked for 
a standard 4-3, and things got even worse. 
Over the next eight games the Falcons 
yielded an average of 390 yards, and by 
season’s end they were the second-worst 
defense in the league. 

Predictably Bates was fired during the 
off-season. He was replaced by Joe 
Haering, who had coached the lineback- 
ers last year. Atlanta will play a 4-3, nat- 
urally, and will do its share of blitzing. But 
that’s nothing new in this town. Remem- 
ber Jerry Glanville’s old Gritz Blitz days? 
“At the end of the year they'll either say 
I did a good job,” Haering says, “or they'll 
try to run me down the road. I’ve been 
down a few roads before. It’s not that big 
a deal.” 

The interesting import is former 
Buffalo linebacker Darryl Talley, inter- 
esting because the acquisition gives the 
Falcons what is believed to be the oldest 
starting linebacking corps in history: 
Talley, 35, Matthews, 39, and Jesse Tuggle, 
30. The other new face is rookie corner- 
back Ron Davis, who coach June Jones 
says is the most fluid player he has seen 
since Deion Sanders. It would be nice if 
Holt and Doleman could shrug off the 
injuries that bothered them in 1994, but 
they both are a fingers-crossed deal. 
Chuck Smith, rushing from the left end, 
is a relentless sort who had 11 sacks last 
year, the first double-digit total for the Fal- 
cons since Al Richardson—remember 
him?—in 1981. 

Quarterback Jeff George had a nice 
year Statistically, operating the run-and- 
shoot. He set personal records for his 
five-year career in three passing cate- 
gories, but he was disgusted with the 
team’s 7-9 finish and with his erraticism, 
particularly when trying to force the ball 
to a covered Andre Rison. No need to 
worry about that now. Rison is in Cleve- 
land, and his spot has been taken by for- 
mer Chief J. J. Birden, with former Brown 
Eric Metcalf taking over Ricky Sanders’s 
slot position. 

Hats flew into the air in Atlanta when 
the Falcons signed Morten Andersen, 
the longtime Saint whose foot had beaten 
them in five games. However, let’s look at 
this thing logically: Over the last two 
years Andersen was 1 for 11 on kicks of 
50 yards or more. The man he replaced, 


If you want to celebrate Jack Daniel's birthday with us this month, how about a sip of his Tennessee Whiskey? 


THOUGH JACK DANIELS BIRTHDAY is 


celebrated in September, the exact day and year 
remain a mystery. 


His statue at our distillery reads that he was 
born in 1850. Yet other sources state it was 
September of 1846. And as to which 
day, that may never be known. Still, 
all the confusion has never stopped : 
anyone from celebrating Mr. Jack’s 
birthday. The way we look at it, 
there’s any one of 30 days to 
choose from. 
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Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) ¢ Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


Panther Bob Christian will 


see lots of daylight behind 
a strong young line. 


Norm Johnson, was 3 for 7 

from that distance. Johnson didn’t miss 
a kick of less than 50 yards last season, 
and he missed only one the year before. 
Andersen missed eight during that 
span. 

An oft-repeated maxim around the 
NFL—at least in the modern era—is 
that you don’t hire a college coach to 
run your team, especially if he has had no 
pro experience. Tommy Prothro was a 
huge success at Oregon State and UCLA, 
but with the Rams and then the Chargers? 
It just didn’t work out. Everyone pre- 
dicted disaster when Billy Bidwill hired 
Bud Wilkinson to coach his St. Louis 
Cardinals in 1978. And you know what? 
Wilkinson was a disaster. Then came 
Jimmy Johnson from the University of 
Miami, and that notion about college 
coaches bit the dust. 
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NEC west 


Well, Rich Brooks, fresh 
from 18 years at Oregon, is 
now coaching the St. Louis 
Rams. The what? I still 
can’t say it—just as I never 
got used to the “L.A. 
Raiders.” I think back to 
January’s Rose Bowl, in 
which Brooks’s Ducks gave 
unbeaten Penn State a spir- 
ited battle, using an imagi- 
native and sophisticated pro- 
style attack. I remember 
thinking at the time, Gee, 
I'd like to see this guy’s 
offense in the NFL. 

So here he is, right where 
the big people live. I like 
about half his offensive line, 
particularly center Bern 
Brostek. I'd like his old 
Oregon quarterback, Chris 
Miller, if he could put 
together one healthy year. I 
certainly like tailback 
Jerome Bettis, wideout 
Isaac Bruce and tight end 
Troy Drayton. Yes, I also 
like fullback Leonard 
Russell, a sock-it-to-ya type 
of runner who fell into dis- 
favor with both New 
England and Denver— 
why I don’t know. 
Are those enough 
offensive weapons to 
worry the NFC West 
folks? I’m not so 
sure. 

The defense has a chance because the 
front four could turn into one of the 
league’s better units, ifi—and here come the 
ifs—No. | draft pick Kevin Carter devel- 
ops at right end, Sean Gilbert on the other 
side stays healthy, and cat-quick but under- 
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sized (6' 1", 270 pounds) D’Marco Farr 
doesn’t wear down. We will attack more, 
says the new coordinator, Willie Shaw, of 
his defensive unit, but new coordinators 
always say that. The thing is, who are you 
attacking with? 

Did you happen to notice that the 
Carolina Panthers gave up only 62 points 
in five exhibition games? Yeah, I know, 
preseason stats are for fools, but 12.4 
points a game is still impressive for new 
kids on the block. And that number may 
be more significant in this case because 
the Panther coach is Dom Capers, who 
spent the last two seasons coordinating 
the monster defense of the Steelers. 

Did you also happen to notice that the 
young offensive line showed some real 
quality? “I’ve got a rookie left guard named 
Andrew Peterson [a fifth-round draft pick] 
that no one’s ever heard of,” says line 
coach Jim McNally, who coached Anthony 
Munoz in Cincinnati, “and a free agent 
named Brandon Hayes and a left tackle 
named Blake Brockermeyer [a No. 1 pick] 
who are exciting players. You watch. We’re 
going to have a good unit.” 

Which is crucial because the running 
game is iffy—Randy Baldwin, best known 
as a return man, is Carolina’s No. 1 
back—and Frank Reich, a free-agent 
signee, is 33 years old. “People warned me 
about playing behind an expansion-team 
line, about all the hits ’'d take,” says 
Reich, who backed up Jim Kelly in 
Buffalo. “But it was never a factor in my 
decision. I wanted a chance to play.” 

Carolina signed an NFL-high 17 unre- 
stricted free agents. It had 11 draft 
choices, which general manager Bill 
Polian parlayed into three first-rounders. 
The Panthers will have 11 more next 
year. Four victories, which would be a 
record for an expansion team, is a strong 
possibility. a 
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The ABC television network has issued the following correction and apology to Philip Morris 
concerning last year’s DayOne broadcasts, which alleged that tobacco companies are “spiking” their cigarettes 
with significant amounts of nicotine from outside sources: 
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Philip Morris accepts ABC’s apology, which was read recently on the ABC television network. 


As for the group of people who eagerly embraced the “spiking” allegation to serve their ongoing crusade 
against the tobacco industry—we stand ready to accept their apologies as well. 


The tobacco industry is subject to relentless attacks. And our responses to accusations like “spiking” are 
often disregarded by the media and our critics. Here’s all we ask: When charges are leveled against us, don’t 
take them at face value. Instead, consider the information we provide, and then—just as importantly: 
subject the charges themselves to the scrutiny and skepticism they deserve. Fairness and a sincere interest in 
the truth demand no less. 


PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 


© 1995 Philip Morris Companies Inc. 


At its best, the relationship 
between a coach and his 
quarterback can elevate a 
team. At its worst, it can 
destroy an entire season 


| remembers standing in the pouring rain, his 


passes and his composure slipping away. It was Halloween 1993 in 
Philadelphia, and Aikman was living in a quarterback’s house of hor- 
rors. His Dallas Cowboys were clinging to a three-point lead over the 
Eagles, and Aikman’s waterlogged throws were as accurate as Darryl 
Strawberry’s income tax returns. 

After watching yet another incomplete pass slide off his hand, 
Aikman stomped to the sideline, picked up the telephone and 
began talking with his mentor, Cowboy offensive coordinator Norv 
Turner. During this crisis the bond between the two men was down- 
right inspiring. 

“What’s the problem?” Turner asked from his perch adjacent to 
the Veterans Stadium press box. 

Lambeau drew up revolutionary 
pass plays for the Packers that 


helped turn Isbell (center) and 
Hutson into Hall of Famers. 


“What do you mean?” Aikman shot back. 
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“You're throwing the ball like crap.” 
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“Yeah, ’cause it’s wet,” Aikman explained patiently. 
“Well, you’re throwing it differently.” 
“I am not throwing it differently.” 
“Oh, hell, you’re not even trying.” 
——.,, yeah, I’m trying!” 
Actually, the salty banter between quarterback and mentor spoke 
to the health of their relationship. Aikman and Turner, who is now 


“ 


oy 
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coach of the Washington Redskins, fought through their frustra- 
tion and forged ahead with the game plan. “He and I would yell 
at each other a lot of times, and that game was maybe the worst 
of them,” Aikman says. “But we wouldn’t take it to heart. We had 
the ability to truly tell one another how we felt, without having to 
worry about the other getting upset.” 

The two men escaped from the City of Brotherly Love that day 
with a 23-10 victory. Three months later the Cowboys won their 
second straight Super Bowl. Virtually every successful team has 
a mentor—be it the head coach, offensive coordinator or quar- 


Elway (7) is thrilled to have 
Shanahan back in Denver, where 
he ran the offense before guiding 
Young to an MVP season. 
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terbacks coach—with whom the quarterback has a significant, thriv- 
ing relationship. The chemistry that existed between Aikman 
and Turner was a key element in Dallas’s winning equation. 

“Without question, it’s the most important relationship on a 
team,” says quarterback guru Bill Walsh, who coached the San 
Francisco 49ers to three Super Bowl triumphs. “That’s because the 
quarterback is under such tremendous stress. The entire defen- 
sive team is after him, and consciously or unconsciously 
it wants to knock him out of the game. He’s being 
threatened, and if he doesn’t get full support around him 
or doesn’t have confidence in the person calling the plays, 
he’s going to crumble.” 

While standing on the Veterans Stadium turf that 
dreary day, Aikman knew he was prepared for battle. But 
without a calming, commanding presence on the side- 
line or in the coaches’ box, even an experienced signal- 
caller can be undone. “It’s like being lost out there,” says 
former Redskin and Philadelphia Eagle Hall of Famer 
Sonny Jurgensen. “I had eight head coaches in 18 years; 
I know what it is to have 
help or not.” 

Helping the quarterback 
survive and thrive may be 
the toughest coaching job 
in sports. The mentor must, 
at times, be a babysitter and 
a slave driver. From July to 
January he may spend more 
time with the quarterback 
than he does with his wife. 
The mentor must establish a 
bond, but without getting so close 
to his pupil that respect vanishes. 

The mentor’s first chore is to 
assess his pupil’s mechanics. Then 

he can either fine-tune or over- 
~“ haul the quarterback’s delivery 

and footwork. The coach’s next job 
is to establish the quarterback’s timing, perhaps the most essen- 
tial aspect of any passer’s repertoire. In 1971 Walsh took the 
Cincinnati Bengals’ Virgil Carter—a quarterback who, by Walsh’s 
admission, “really didn’t have the tools”—and turned him into the 
AFC’s most accurate passer. Walsh compensated for Carter’s 
lack of arm strength by developing a timed passing game in which 
most balls were thrown eight to 10 yards down the field. 

Winning the quarterback’s trust—and bolstering his confi- 
dence—is the mentor’s next responsibility. Finally, the mentor must 
be an innovative producer of game plans that play to the quar- 
terback’s strengths. Of equal importance is the mentor’s ability to 
explain the plan to the quarterback in the days leading up to the 
game, because game day is too late to talk theory. 

The best of the mentors—from the Green Bay Packers’ leg- 
endary coach Curly Lambeau, who guided quarterback Cecil 
Isbell and end Don Hutson to the Hall of Fame, to the much-trav- 
eled Sid Gillman to present-day gurus like Walsh, Turner and 
Denver Bronco coach Mike Shanahan—are granted cult-hero sta- 
tus by their pupils. John Elway, for example, says that he will be 
“twice the quarterback” he has been over the previous three 
seasons now that Shanahan is back in Denver, where he was the 
offensive coordinator from 1985 to °87. “There have been a lot of 
quarterbacks stuck in bad coach-player relationships,” says 49er 
quarterback Steve Young, last year’s regular-season and Super Bowl 
MVP. “When quarterbacks sit down together, those are the 
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Your mother just called to tell you she loves you. 
Have a Haagen-Dazs. 


For three and a half hours. 
Have some more. 


Elated or irritated, life is full of moments for enjoying 
the world’s finest, all-natural vanilla ice cream. 


MANNY MILLAN 


things we talk about; we recognize that we’re not 
independent contractors. We try to coordinate 
things on the field, and if you don’t have a guy off 
the field trying to do the same thing, it’s a problem.” 

While All-Pros like Young, Aikman and Dan Marino of the 
Miami Dolphins have been groomed by some of the game’s best teach- 
ers, and emerging star Drew Bledsoe appears to be well positioned 
for success under the tutelage of New England Patriot coach Bill 
?arcells, many other talented passers have not been as fortunate. One 
reason for the oft discussed dearth of productive young quarterbacks 
may be the scarcity of capable mentors on NFL coaching staffs. 
“It’s the worst-coached position in the league,” says Jurgensen, now 
a Redskin radio commentator. 

Says Walsh, who also developed Dan Fouts of the San Diego 
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Manning was supremely gifted 
but never reached his full potential 
because he played for a series of 
mediocre teachers. 


Chargers and the Niners’ Joe Montana, 
“People are more interested in studying 
strategies—like how to beat the nickel 
defense—than in the basics of coaching 
the quarterback. Teaching quarterbacking 
is not the strongest point in the NFL, but 
it’s getting better.” 

One sign of improvement is the growing 
presence of the quarterback coach. A decade 
ago the job was a novelty on NFL staffs— 
sometimes the offensive coordinator filled 
both jobs—but 14 of the league’s 30 teams 
will enter the season with a man specifi- 
cally designated to coach the position. This 
development is welcomed by Gillman, whose 
attention to the position dates back to Hall 
of Famer Norm Van Brocklin in their days 
with the Los Angeles Rams of the 1950s. 

“Here’s a guy who handles every ball that 
comes from center,” says Gillman, “and still 
they’re just getting around to getting quar- 
terback coaches. It’s crazy. If I were a young 
man and coaching a team, the first thing 
I'd do is find the smartest guy around and 
hire him as the quarterback coach.” 

Another measure of the growing impor- 
tance of the job can be seen in the number 
of coaches who have used it as a springboard 
to head jobs. In addition to Shanahan and 
Turner, the Packers’ Mike Holmgren and 
the Atlanta Falcons’ June Jones are head 
coaches who won their jobs in the ’90s 
because of their skill in handling quarter- 
backs. Playing for one of these men, or for 
a noted mentor like Houston Oiler offen- 
sive coordinator Jerry Rhome, can have a 
profound impact on a career. For every 
Montana, who teamed with Walsh in San 
Francisco to produce a system that made 
both men legends, there is a Jeff George, a 
bionic-armed No. | overall draft pick who 
began to flourish only after he left the 
Indianapolis Colts following the 1993 sea- 
son and hooked up with Jones in Atlanta. 

Jurgensen recalls watching George in his 

rookie year in Indianapolis, when Ron 
Meyer was the Colt coach. “Meyer 
asked me, ‘What do you think of my 
boy?’ ” Jurgensen says. “I told him that 
some of his fundamentals needed 
improving, that he loathes going back- 
wards, that he throws off-balance and 
doesn’t get himself set. I asked, “Who’s 
your quarterback coach?’ He told me he didn’t have one. I said, ‘How 
can you bring in a guy and give him millions and not work with him?’ ” 

Similar questions have been asked before, for example when the 
Patriots selected Jim Plunkett with the No. 1 overall pick in 
1971. “He was not brought along as he should have been,” Walsh 
. “His life was saved when he left New England. And then there 
was Archie Manning, who I think was one of the greatest quar- 
terbacks ever. He went through a series of coaches and teams with 
terrible chemistry that weren’t as committed as he was to winning.” 

Manning is a case study in how lack of continuity can hamper 
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a quarterback’s development. He spent virtually all his 14-year career 
with the New Orleans Saints (1971 to ’82), and he played under eight 
head coaches and 11 offensive coordinators. Having to constantly 
adapt to new systems kept Manning from blossoming into a pure 
pro passer early in his career. “I played your typical college sys- 
tem [at Mississippi], a sprint-out offense where the quarterback 
has a pass-run option,” says Manning. “The only time I ever 
dropped back to pass was when we were way behind.” 

Recently Manning and his son Peyton, now the starting quarterback 
at Tennessee, watched films of Archie’s senior season at Ole Miss 
in 1970. “He was laughing his head off,” Archie says. “I was terri- 
ble. I was dropping too far back, looking behind me—all the things 
you see when you go to a high school quarterback camp.” 

Marino came from a more 
advanced passing system at 
Pitt, but the real difference 
was the way in which he was 
treated by coach Don Shula, a 
master at adapting to his per- 
sonnel. Shula had gone to 
Super Bowls not only with Bob 
Griese, a good passer, but also with David 
Woodley, whose physical skills were lim- 
ited. Shula paid extra attention to Marino, 
threw him into the lineup almost immedi- 
ately in his rookie season of 1983 and, since 
then, has constructed an offense around 
the medium and deep passes to which his 
quarterback is suited. 

A few years ago it seemed as though 
Young might go the way of Manning. 
Though tutored at various times by Gillman, 
Walsh, Holmgren and Shanahan, he had yet 
to carry a team to a championship. How- 
ever, last year, his third with Shanahan as his 
offensive coordinator, Young, who was 
once criticized for his failure to read 
defenses and his penchant for making hasty 
decisions, evolved into the league’s domi- 
nant player. “So much of that was due to 
Mike,” Young says. “He created in me a 
desire to prepare harder. And the more 
willing I was to get ready, the more he was 
able to fill me up with substantive stuff.” 

Toward the end of last season Young and Shanahan were 
anticipating one another's thoughts as though they were twins. Says 
Young, “We mapped out the Super Bowl, and I’ve never experi- 
enced anything like that. It was exactly what he had envisioned.” 

Says Shanahan: “When the quarterback is on the field, I feel as 
if I’m on the field, and if he doesn’t make the right decision, I’m 
looking at myself making a mistake.” 

Shanahan’s relationship with another premier signal-caller, 
Elway, makes for an even more intriguing study of the mentor’s 
role. When Shanahan joined Dan Reeves’s Bronco staff as the wide 
receivers coach in 1984, he earned Elway’s respect by joining him 
in workouts and weightlifting sessions and pushing him to throw 
in the off-season. When Elway tried to beg off with the excuse that 
no receivers were in town, Shanahan would lace up his sneakers 
and run patterns for him in Piney Creek Park. 

When Shanahan left to coach the Raiders in 1988, a great 
deal of strain developed between Elway and Reeves. After being 
fired by Raider owner Al Davis during the 1989 season, Shanahan 
returned to Denver, first as the quarterbacks coach, then as of- 


Walsh, who could make a 
good passer better, took 

Montana, a very good one, 
and made him the best. 


RICHARD MACKSON 


fensive coordinator. Elway’s mood perked up, but Reeves fired 
Shanahan after the 91 season, resulting in an open clash between 
Elway and Reeves that led to Reeves’s being fired the next year. 
“It’s almost like when Mike left there was more responsibility 
on me,” Elway says, “because the coach that came in [Jim Fassel] 
didn’t do things the same way and wasn’t as organized. I had a good 
relationship with Fassel, but he had only been in pro football one 
year when he came here. There were times when I had to teach 
him the game. Plus, Mike was kind of my buffer. I could tell Mike 
what I was thinking, and Mike could go talk to Dan about it, and 
Dan would yea or nay it. With Mike gone, Dan and I clashed.” 
Now Shanahan is back in Denver, but with more responsibility, 
meaning his relationship with Elway must change. In addition, the 
new offensive coordinator, Gary Kubiak, was Elway’s backup, 
drinking buddy and roommate on the road for nine seasons. Sensing 
the distance their new situation will require, Elway has avoided act- 


ing chummy toward Kubiak in the presence of teammates. But 
the true test will come during games, when Kubiak will demand that 
Elway defer to his authority. “A coach has to be able to jump on your 
butt,” Elway says. “Otherwise you don’t have that same respect.” 

Walsh agrees: “The relationship can’t be so familiar that the quar- 
terback doesn’t take his coach seriously. A lot of these coaches are 
overwhelmed by the significance of the quarterback. They’re in awe 
of him. They’re just pleased to be in the quarterback’s company. 
So they become an errand boy.” 

When asked to cite an example of the mentor-quarterback rela- 
tionship at its best, Elway recalls a game in the late ’80s. He 
doesn’t remember the opponent, the year or the location, but he 
does recall a chat with Shanahan that included a lot of non- 
FCC-approved language. 

“We were on the phone, and it got ugly, so I just hung up on 
him,” recalls Elway. “He came up to me after the game, put his 
finger in my chest and said, ‘Don’t you ever hang up on me 
again.’ Then I apologized, and we both started laughing. That’s 
the type of relationship we had.” a 
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From the opposite \ personalities of Patriot 


e 


quarterback Drew Bledsoe and his coach, Bill Parcells, 
a winning chemistry has emerged by Peter King 
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Raised by his folks to test 
his independence, Bledsoe is 


the sort to just plunge in. 


‘“Just remember 
one thing: Ii don’t 
want a celebrity 
quarterloack on my 
team. I hate 
celelority 
quarterbacks. You 
understand?” 


—BILL PARCELLS TO DREW BLEDSOE, TRAINING CAMP, JULY 1994 


Last DEC. 4 at Foxboro Stadium, with two minutes left in the first 
half of a game against the New York Jets, New England Patriot coach 
Bill Parcells found himself facing one of those decisions that can make 
or break a season. The Patriots were scrambling to qualify for the play- 
offs. Leading 10-7, they faced second-and-eight on their 10-yard line. 
Their defense had been smothering the Jets in the first half, and the 
logical thing, Parcells said to himself, was to run out the clock and take 
his chances that the defense would hang tough in the second half. 

During a timeout, however, his 22-year-old wunderkind quarterback, 
Drew Bledsoe, wanted to go for points, and Parcells decided to show 
some faith in the kid. He sent Bledsoe back to the field with this admo- 
nition: “If we can get something started, let’s go. But be careful.” Bing! 
Two Bledsoe passes and a run brought New England to its 31. 

Then, on second-and-10 Bledsoe looked and looked for an open 
receiver, and when he could not find one, instead of throwing the ball 
into the first row of stands, he lofted a pass into coverage near mid- 
field. Wideout Michael Timpson lunged in vain for the ball, and cor- 
nerback James Hasty made the interception. End of drive and end 
of lead: The Jets drove for a field goal to tie the score at 10-10 just 
before intermission. 

Bledsoe headed for the sideline with his head down. He knew that 
Mount Parcells was about to blow. “Where the were you look- 
ing?” Parcells exploded. 

“T thought I saw... . ” Bledsoe began. 

“Don’t think! Forget what you thought you saw! It was a stupid play! 
I go and show faith in you, give you a chance to show how you can 
lead this team, and you screw it up! Get away from me!” 

The Patriots went on to win 24-13, and a cooler Parcells pulled 
Bledsoe aside afterward. It was time to stitch the wound. “Listen,” 
Parcells said. “When I show confidence in you and allow you the lat- 
itude to execute these things, you have to cover for me. You can’t make 
mistakes like that. I tried to show the rest of the team that I’ve 
gained enough confidence in you to let you try something against my 
better judgment, and you have to back that up.” 


They are one of pro football’s odd couples, a coach with a Vince 
Lombardi root system mentoring a decidedly laid-back young 
man who just happens to be the best young quarterback of the 790s. 
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JEFFREY LOWE 


A stickler for discipline and 
regimentation, Parcells believes victory 


is the by-product of hard work 


JOHN BIEVER 


Parcells & Bledsoe 


Parcells, 54, is East Coast tough, a New Jersey guy steeped in 
basic football. Bledsoe, 23, is West Coast cool, and coming out 
of high school he spurned football factories like Miami and 
Washington so that he could get lost on a smaller campus, 
Washington State. Parcells has two Super Bowl championship 
rings from his days as coach of the New York Giants. Bledsoe 
has a Copper Bowl ring. Parcells prefers "50s tunes; Bledsoe 
leans toward Hootie & the Blowfish and Seattle grunge. For 
relaxation, Parcells frequents minor league baseball parks in 
Portland, Maine, and Trenton, N.J. Bledsoe likes to camp at 
Coeur d’Alene Lake in Idaho. Parcells had caring parents 
who leaned hard on him through his teens. Bledsoe had caring 
parents who, by the time he was 16, allowed him to tell them 
when he was coming home at night. Parcells keeps a fastidiously 
clean office. Bledsoe’s house is as cluttered as a college dorm 
room. 

Parcells confronts his young charge. Bledsoe takes it. Parcells 
needles him. Bledsoe takes it. Parcells berates. Bledsoe breathes 
deeply, and he takes it. “Sometimes,” Parcells says, “he still does 
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dumb things. Remember, the 
kid’s still in his infancy in the 
NEL.” 

“Sometimes,” Bledsoe says, 
“] just want to scream at him, 
‘Shut up!’ ” 

You've seen those set-tos on 
the late-night highlight shows: 
Parcells jawing at Bledsoe after 
some rookie-type mistake; 
Bledsoe recoiling a few inches; 
Parcells waving Bledsoe away 
like an annoying fly. If there 
were sound, the diatribes would 
be rated R. In two years Parcells 
has dished out more venom at 
Drew Bledsoe than Jim 
McMahon got in seven seasons 
from Chicago Bear coach Mike 
Ditka. And it’s all in the name 
of keeping the kid grounded 
and attentive to detail. 

“I don’t like it,” Bledsoe’s 
mom, Barbara, says. “That’s not 
going to help Drew perform 
better.” 

“Tell her not to watch the 
games,” Parcells says tersely 
when told of the remark. 

Coaches used to be able to 
use military discipline on all 
their players, even the stars. 
Over the years, however, that 
has changed, and not just in 
football. High-profile players 
have at times determined who 
runs their team. Magic Johnson 
got Los Angeles Laker coach 

Paul Westhead fired, Chris 
Webber helped force out 

Don Nelson as the coach 

of the Golden State 
Warriors, and three years 

ago quarterback John 
Elway all but ran Bronco 
coach Dan Reeves out of 
Denver. That will not hap- 

pen in New England. Bledsoe may be one of the hottest marketing 
vehicles the NFL has, and in July he signed a seven-year, $42 mil- 
lion contract that made him the highest-paid player in the history 
of the league, but Parcells insists that—for the good of the team 
and for the good of the player—Bledsoe remain just another guy. 

Entering the third year of their relationship, player and coach 
are getting along just fine, thank you. To understand why, you have 
to understand where each man comes from and, especially, 
where he wants to go. 


Under Parcells’s harsh 
tutelage, Bledsoe set a record 
with 691 pass attempts, and 
his 400 completions fell four 
short of the alltime mark. 


The family doctor, Jim Cobb, delivered Mac and Barbara Bledsoe’s 
first child on Valentine’s Day 1972 in a country hospital in central 
Washington. “I want you to remember something,” Cobb said to 
Mac, handing Drew to his father for the first time. “This child is 
not yours. Never has been, never will be. He’s on loan to you for 
18 years.” 


Mac and Barbara remember those words to this day. They 
raised Drew and his brother, Adam, now a high school senior, with 
the idea that you don’t teach responsibility by monopolizing it; you 
teach it by giving it away. Drew was downhill skiing at age two. By 
the time he was a sixth-grader in Walla Walla, Wash., his maturity 
had begun to show. Adam, who’s six years younger than Drew, 
would sometimes be a handful for Barbara, and Drew would 
come home from school and say, “Mom, let me take care of 
Adam. You go take it easy.” 

All over the Bledsoe home in Yakima, Wash., are tributes to the 
boys and warm, loving poems about child-rearing. Mac, a high 
school English and speech teacher and assistant football coach, 
who lectures nationally on family relationships and children’s self- 
esteem, spoke this spring on the subject “parenting with dig- 
nity.” On the wall behind the family dinner table is a plaque 
that reads: 


One hundred years from now it will not matter 
What kind of car I drove 

What kind of house I lived in 

How much money I had in my bank account. 
Nor what my clothes looked like. 

But the world may be a little better 

Because I was important in the life of a child. 


“By about the eighth grade,” Mac is saying, sitting at the dinner 
table, “there were probably two or three better quarterbacks 
than Drew in school around here. He was maybe 6' 3", 125 
pounds. He looked like a praying mantis. He hadn’t filled out yet. 
When he got to high school, there were still more physically tal- 
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ented players. But Drew had a picture of where he was going. He 
knew exactly what he wanted to do. So it was an unfair playing field. 
If he’d lived up to my expectations, he’d have been a tight end at 
Montana. But again, he knew what he wanted.” 

“Mac talks to hundreds and hundreds of people every year on 
parenting and self-esteem for children,” says Barbara. “Not 
everyone buys into his philosophy. Drew bought it totally. It got 
to the point where I’d be doing laundry when Drew was in high 
school, and I'd find little notes in his pants pockets. They’d say 
things like, ‘I hustle on every play,’ and ‘I make extra effort on every 
play,’ and ‘I live by team rules,’ and “The team always comes first,” 
and ‘I’m the first on the field and the last to leave.’ ” 

“T believe,” says Mac, “that in coaching and in teaching, kids have 
to find their own way. Kids win. Coaches don’t. I’m not positive 
about this statistic, but in the 10 NCAA championship games 
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Parcells will blister 

Bledsoe if he thinks the | 
young quarterback has let | 

him, or the team, down. coached by [UCLA’s] John 
Wooden, he called timeout late 
in a game only once. His wizardry 
was during the week. Then he let his kids play. That’s how Drew 
was raised. Players play, and players decide who wins.” 

At Walla Walla High, Drew played for a loud-mouthed disci- 
plinarian named Gary Mires. Mac was an offensive assistant. 
The family believes that Drew benefited by going to Washington 
State because he could more easily be his usual, private self at the 
remote, rural school. And he could be in control of his football des- 
tiny at the same time, playing a big-time schedule without many 
of the big-time distractions. Drew became the first true freshman 
to start at quarterback for the Cougars since 1960, and his coach, 
Mike Price, made him a confident player from the start by giving 
him almost unlimited freedom to call audibles. “If I’m going to give 
him the power to win,” Price said at the time, “I’m going to give 
him the power to lose, too. He can handle it.” 

Drew declared himself eligible for the NFL draft after his 
junior season—in which he was named a second-team All 
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America—and by the time he got to 
New England in the summer of 1993, he 
had been exposed to the gentle, confi- 
dence-building coaching of his father, 
the abrasive and vocal coaching of Mires 
and the easygoing coaching of Price, 
who handed him the playbook and told 
him to use his head and find a way to 
win. As it turns out, these three men 
might have been the perfect pre-Patriot 
combination for Bledsoe. 

At his home in suburban Bridgewater, 
Mass., Bledsoe takes a photograph off 
his refrigerator. The picture shows a 
skinny kid in white headband, sun- 
glasses, white T-shirt and jeans, boogy- 
ing in front of a bunch of other kids in 
white T-shirts. “That’s me,” he says. 
“I’m in ninth grade in Walla Walla, 
playing Jim McMahon in the Bears’ 
Super Bowl Shuffle video. Can you 
believe it?” 

Indeed, that was less than 10 years 
ago. You are instantly reminded of how 
young this accomplished athlete still 
is, and how daunting it must seem to 
him, at times, to be taking the field 
alongside his childhood heroes. Bledsoe 
nods. “Tell me about it. I was in fifth 
grade when Elway and Marino were 
drafted,” he says. 


Back in the ’80s, followers of the Giants 
became accustomed to seeing a white- 
haired fellow standing close to Parcells. 
Mickey Corcoran, a longtime New Jersey 
high school coach, was Parcells’s regu- 
lar companion on the sidelines at train- 
ing camp, walking with him through the 
bowels of Giants Stadium after prac- 
tice, drinking coffee with him in hotels 
during road trips at 5:30 a.m. because 
Parcells couldn’t sleep. “I couldn’t have 
had a better mentor, a better guy to 
teach me the ropes in coaching,” Parcells says. 

In 1986, when the Giants were flying back to New Jersey after 
a crushing playoff loss to the Bears, Corcoran, seated next to 
Parcells on the charter, leaned over to him and said, “You—not 
management, not the players—have to find a way to beat these 
guys. Find a way to win.” 

In 1939, at St. Cecilia High in Englewood, N.J., 26-year-old Vince 
Lombardi coached football and basketball, and taught chem- 
istry and Latin. One of his students and basketball players was a 
highly impressionable sponge named Mickey Corcoran. In the late 
*50s Corcoran, by then the varsity basketball coach at nearby 
River Dell High, had a forward named Bill Parcells. 

“The thing about Lombardi,” Corcoran says, “is that he didn’t 
know a great deal about basketball, but he was a great basketball 
coach. I think Bill possesses many of the traits Vince had. They’re 
disciplinarians. They’re committed to excellence and totally ded- 
icated to coaching. And they both placed a priority on the coach- 
player relationship, which I think is the most overlooked aspect 
of coaching. Whether it’s the ’30s, the *60s or the 90s, human 
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nature doesn’t change. Players look for help, look for direction, 
look for a way to win, and they'll follow the coaches like Lombardi 
and Parcells who can lead them.” 

Corcoran taught Parcells the same tough lessons he had learned 
from Lombardi. River Dell had a 17-point lead over Park Ridge 
in Parcells’s sophomore season when a Park Ridge player convinced 
an official that the ball had gone out of bounds off a River Dell 
player. “What are you listening to him for?” Parcells screamed. 
The official whistled Parcells for a technical foul. Corcoran 
berated Parcells, and then benched him for the rest of the game. 
“No one player is bigger than the team,” Corcoran said. River Dell 
lost. When Parcells showed up for practice the next day, Corcoran 
kicked him out of the gym. Not until Parcells had apologized to 
the team did Corcoran let him return. Lesson learned. 

Find a way to win. No one player is bigger than the team. 
One man’s clichés are another man’s dogma. Lombardi’s teach- 
ings became Corcoran’s, and those lessons live today in Parcells. 
He has been a run-oriented offensive tactician at each of his 
three head-coaching stops—the Air Force Academy, the Giants 
and the Patriots. But he’s not inflexible. Burdened with mediocre 
running backs in 1984 while with New York, Parcells directed Phil 
Simms to a 4,044-yard passing performance over a 9-7 regular sea- 
son. The Giants then added a win in the wild-card round of the 
playoffs. The year before, they had been 3-12-1. 

Recalls Simms, “Bill said to me before the opening game, 
against Philadelphia, ‘All right, Simms, take some chances. Throw 
it deep. Attack them.’ I’m thinking, Wow, does he mean this?” He 
did. Simms threw for 409 yards and four touchdowns that day. 

Over the next few years New York built a mashing, run-block- 
ing line, earning Parcells his reputation for presiding over boring, 
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grind-it-out teams. “We'd be up 14-3 in the second quarter,” Simms 
says, “and he’d give me the kill-the-clock sign. He’d point his index 
finger like a gun at his watch. I’d run the 45-second clock down 
to one and just milk the game away.” 

Last year in New England, Parcells again found himself with 
a dreadful running game. He adjusted, and Bledsoe wound 
up setting a single-season record by throwing the ball 691 
times. “The object of the game is to win,” says Parcells, “and I’ve 
never been concerned with exactly how we do that. There are 
certain basic ways I coach that I won’t compromise on, but I 
believe inflexibility is one of the worst human failings. You have 
to look at your team, decide what you do best and win with what 
you have.” 

Parcells motivated and cajoled and angered his Giant teams. 
“One day at practice—I think it was ’*88—the defense is bounc- 
ing me around,” Simms recalls. “The line’s playing sloppy, and it’s 
causing me to take some shots. Bill explodes. ‘You —— linemen 
stink!’ he says. Then he turns to me and says, ‘Simms, it’s your damn 
fault. If you weren’t so chummy with those guys, they’d have 
more respect for you, and they’d fear you, and they’d never let you 
get hit. You’re an idiot!’ I think Bill’s full of it. Then I’m driving 
home, and I start to think, god, he’s right. My linemen aren’t scared 
that I'll get ticked at them. I needed to be more of a jackass to 
them. It sounds cold, but it’s true.” 

Simms, who retired after the 1993 season, continues: “I look 
back, and I realize something that Drew may take four or five years 
to realize. Bill Parcells is the best thing that ever happened to my 
career. I had to be tough. The strong survive. It’s war out there. 
And Bill got us ready for war.” 

Mac Bledsoe does not seem to be the kind of guy who would 
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subscribe to that “football is war” stuff. However, he likes what 
Parcells is doing with his son. “I’m behind Bill,” Mac says. “It’s obvi- 
ous he’s a great coach, or he never would have had the success he’s 
had. I’ve heard more than one TV guy or newspaper writer talk 
about Bill yelling at Drew on the sidelines as if that’s their whole 
relationship. But tell me what happens all week long—not just for 
the three hours that the camera’s on them on Sunday. Then you 
can judge their relationship.” 


On a mild evening in June, Parcells is sitting in an empty radio 
booth on the press level at Trenton’s Waterfront Park, watching 
the Double A Thunder play the Canton-Akron Indians. His 
annual three-week vacation at the Jersey Shore is proceeding just 
fine. Lots of beach. Lots of golf. Some minor league baseball. There 
isno TV and no phone in the room at the guest house where he 
and his wife, Judy, stay every year. 

Between pitches, he talks about coaching football in the ‘90s. 
“Players have the same hopes and dreams they've always had,” he 
says. “I really like football. It can be something very special 
when it’s at its best, with an integrity that comes from setting goals, 


then working to accomplish them. The thing that gets tough 
today is the integration of so many people who have no respect 


for the game—the agents, the marketers, the opportunists— 
with my players. These other people look at football not as a sport 
but as an economic venture. I hear all the time, ‘Let the players 
do what they want.’ If self-promotion is the Number | objective 
of a player, then we'll have problems.” 

Asked to point out the most formidable obstacle standing 
between Bledsoe and long-term success, Parcells says, “One word: 
attention. There are so many pulls on his life now, and how he 
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handles those pulls will determine what kind of career he has.” 

An old friend of Parcells’s, Sammy Ellis, walks into the box to 
say hello. A former pitcher for the Cincinnati Reds, the California 
Angels and the Chicago White Sox, Ellis is a roving minor league 
pitching instructor for the Boston Red Sox. Ellis asks Parcells how 
much longer he plans to coach. “You never know,” replies Parcells. 

“Aww, they'll have to carry you out,” Ellis says. 

“No way,” says Parcells, who had bypass surgery in June 1992. 
“Just watch me.” 

Parcells will probably coach for two more years before buying 
a minor league baseball club. He will not coach forever. The future, 
for the Parcells-and-Bledsoe-led Patriots, is right now. 


When the Patriots were thinking of drafting Bledsoe, they invited 

him to Foxboro for a visit. Former New England executive Patrick 

Forté kept telling Bledsoe’s agent, Leigh Steinberg, that Parcells 

loved Bledsoe. So Bledsoe and Steinberg flew east. “Bill was 
arrogant, challenging, 
insulting,” says Steinberg. 
“I wish I could convey to 
you the tone of his voice, 
the tone of disinterest. It 
was almost like: Why are 
you here?” 

“It wasn’t my job to 
impress him,” Parcells says 
curtly. “It was his job to 
impress me.” 

On that same trip Parcells 
told Bledsoe, “You know, most 
people in the league think that 
Rick Mirer is better than you.” 

If Parcells, like Mac 
Bledsoe, had words to live by 
on the wall next to his dining 
room table, they might read: 
Never make the player feel 
too comfortable. Keep the 
player on edge. Make the 
player conform to the per- 
sonality of the coach. 

The mind games began 
early. In his first season 
Bledsoe was treated like the 
last guy on the roster. Parcells 
made the rookie fetch cups 
of Gatorade for him. He rode 
him for the smallest things. 

“It was great for Drew,” 
says Mac of the hazing. “By 
Parcells being all over him, it 
allowed Drew to be one of 
the guys, to fit into the chem- 
istry of the team and to be accepted by guys who might have 
resented him because of his salary.” 

Early on, the other players might not have resented him as much 
for his salary as for his play. With four games left in his first sea- 
son, he was a sub-.500 passer with only seven touchdown passes and 
13 interceptions. Parcells was all over him. The young man didn’t 
work hard enough, Parcells thought. He was not acting like a 
leader. He didn’t come through in the clutch. And he chafed 
under Parcells’s wrath, particularly during practice. 

Parcells has always used Friday practices to fine-tune his game 


Mac and Barbara's game 
plan for raising Adam (frond 
and Drew was to give them lots 

of love and lots of freedom. 
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plan, and he is at his most obnox- 
ious on those days, standing behind 
the huddle and badgering his play- 
ers—especially the quarterback. His 
criticisms are no more sophisticated 
than telling a player, “You stink.” Simms called these 
Parcells’s pressure practices. 

“Tt’s not mysterious,” says Parcells. “I’m trying to create 
an environment. I’m creating a distraction the players 
have to deal with.” 

“So many days,” Bledsoe says, “I wanted to turn around 
and say, ‘Screw you!’ Then Id realize he was turning up the 
stress level in practice, just as it would happen in games.” 

There was no practicing for what happened against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers on Dec. 5, 1993. Bledsoe fumbled four 
center snaps. He threw five interceptions. On the last play 
of the game, the Patriots were on the Steeler one-foot 
line with a chance to-win, but Bledsoe was turned back on 
a quarterback sneak. 

Afterward, Parcells railed at Bledsoe. “You're the fair-haired 
boy in the NFL right now,” Parcells told him. “But next year there 
will be another fair-haired boy coming out of college. His name 
is Heath Shuler. And the year after that, there will be another one. 
And you'll be the guy who’s forgotten, unless you wake up and turn 
yourself around.” 

“That game in Pittsburgh was one of the best things that could 
have happened to me,” Bledsoe says. “From my junior year in col- 
lege on, there was this love affair with me. No negatives. Suddenly, 
I realized I might be a bust. That’s pretty humbling.” 

Almost immediately, he showed progress. The Patriots won their 


COURTESY OF MICKEY CORCORAN 


Parcells learned much 
about the player-coach 
relationship from Corcoran. 
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last four games, including an overtime shootout in the season finale 
that kept the Miami Dolphins out of the playoffs. The road 
would not be entirely smooth, however. In November the Patriots 
were 3-6 and trailing the Minnesota Vikings 20-3 at halftime. 
Parcells was distraught, with his quarterback and his team. He and 
offensive coordinator Ray Perkins had been giving Bledsoe more 
freedom to change plays. But in the first 29 minutes of the game, 
Bledsoe had piloted New England to one first down, and he had 
24 yards passing. 

At halftime, Parcells addressed his players: “What’s it going to 
take for you guys to wake up? How long are you going to let every 
team in this league push you around before you fight back?” 
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The Patriots tied the game and sent it into overtime. New 
England won the toss and started the fifth period on its 33-yard 
line. Bledsoe completed five passes to bring his team to the 
Viking 25. Three more plays gained only 11 yards, and the 
Patriots looked like a team hoping just to get within field goal range. 

Then Parcells challenged his quarterback. “0 strong close F fly 
ride 130 F swing,” he called into Bledsoe’s helmet speaker—a play- 
action fake. From across the line of scrimmage, Minnesota defen- 
sive tackle John Randle shook his finger at Bledsoe, as if to say, 
“You're going down, kid.” Bledsoe waved back at him, as if to say, 
“Bring it on.” 

From the Viking 14, fullback Kevin Turner snuck out of the back- 
field and Bledsoe lobbed the ball right into his arms in the corner 
of the end zone. The kid wasn’t a kid anymore. He had won a war 
with a season on the brink, something 22-year-old West Coast pups 
aren’t supposed to do. Unless it’s the Rose Bowl. 

In the locker room, when it came time for Parcells to speak, he 
couldn’t. “You’ve given me hope,” he said, choking up. “That was 
valiant.” There was a long pause because there was more he 
wanted to say, about Bledsoe and about the rest of the team. But 
he put his hands to his eyes and walked away. 


When he was in second grade, Bledsoe lived with his family in the 
rural Washington community of Waterville. At the end of his 
street was a field, and one day Drew and a buddy were playing with 
matches in it. The next thing they knew the field was ablaze. 

After the fire trucks left, Mac Bledsoe winked at the sheriff and 
told him to take the kids down to the sheriff’s office in the 
cruiser. Drew and his pal were terrified as they sat across the desk 
from the sheriff. “I’m going to let you guys off this time,” the sher- 
iff told them. “But next time you won't be so lucky.” 

While driving back to his vacation guest house on the Jersey 
Shore, Parcells is told this story. “Unbelievable,” he says. “Let me 
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Given his choice of off- 
season fun, it’s no wonder 
Bledsoe has made a splash. 


tell you a story. My brother Don was six or seven years old, and 
I was just a kid, and one day he set a fire that the fire trucks had 
to come and put out. My father knew a judge in town, and he 
arranged for a kind of trial for my brother. I remember we both 
had to put on suits to go to court. So we go in there, and the judge 
speaks up: ‘Is Don Parcells in the courtroom?’ And the judge tells 
him what a bad thing he’d done, but he was going to let him off 
and he didn’t want to see him in this court again. So later, my dad 
says to Don: ‘Boy, you got off easy this time.’ It shook us both up.” 


As he prepares for his third season under Parcells, Bledsoe con- 
siders their relationship. “We’re different,” he says. “I don’t 
believe he’s going to make me play any better by yelling at me the 
way he does, but that’s his way, and he’s won that way. The rea- 
son we can coexist is that we have the same goal in mind. And I 
think we both respect each other.” 

Parcells respects Bledsoe’s ability enough to rethink his offen- 
sive strategy. Parcells says he would be stupid not to. Bledsoe could 
be a consistent 4,000-yard passer if he cuts down on his mis- 
takes (he threw 27 interceptions last year) and continues playing 
well in the two-minute offense, In any case, he will have a stormy 
but workable relationship with his coach for as long as Parcells stays 
in New England. 

Last year Bledsoe became the youngest player in league history 
to throw for 7,000 yards, the youngest to throw 40 touchdown 
passes—and the youngest to zing Bill Parcells. One day he saw a 
billboard across from Foxboro Stadium that had a picture of 
Parcells modeling some official Patriot clothing. So Bledsoe got 
a bunch of players to start calling the coach Bill Board. “My 
first meager attempt to fire back at him,” says Bledsoe. 

Without admitting it, Parcells was as pleased as he could be by 
Bledsoe’s ribbing. You see, in his world, you don’t zing someone 
unless you like him—and respect him—quite a lot. a 
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NOW THAT YOU MENTION IT... 


Who’s not happy that Monica Seles is back? Her upcom- . 
ing opponents at Flushing Meadow certainly can’t be a 
thrilled! There’s been a lot of racket, pun intended, 7" 
about Seles being ranked co-number one in the world - 
with Steffi Graf. In a perfect world, to silence all the : 
critics, Seles and Graf will both advance to the U.S. 
Open Final. Then again, in a truly perfect world...Seles 
would not have been violently removed from the game 
in the first place. 
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Cal Ripken makes baseball 
history on ESPN, Wednesday 
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WHEN EARL HANIFORD IV ISN’T THROWING FOR YARDS, HE’S 
mowing them. Long before he became one of the most prolific quarter- 
backs in U.S. high school history, Haniford was well known in Martinsville, 
Ind., for his lawn-care expertise. 

At the tender age of seven, the Old Spice Athlete of the Month bor- 
rowed $200 from his great-grandmother to buy a riding mower. Today he 
runs a thriving business from his ’77 Ford pickup. “A work ethic is pretty 
important in our family,” says his father, Earl Ill, a junior-high science 
teacher. “It carries over to other areas of life.” 

Take football, for example. Through a combination of diligence and 
talent, Haniford, 18, has become the only quarterback ever to lead Indiana 
in passing three years in a row. He finished his junior season at Mar- 
tinsville High School with 8,412 career yards, smashing Jeff 
George’s state record. As he enters his senior year, he’s within 
striking distance of the national record of 11,700 yards. 

And there’s more. Haniford carries a 3.8 grade-point 
average, and he plays the trombone in the Eastview Christian 
Church band. “He’s the All-American boy,” says Martinsville 

| coach Bill Siderewicz. “You want a role model to set an 
example for kids? You got one right here.” 

With Haniford at the controls of the run-and-shoot, Mar- 
tinsville went 8-4 last season, losing in the second round of 
the state playoffs. “The national passing record would be 
nice,” says Haniford, who has thrown for 86 touchdowns. “But 
what | really want this season is a state championship ring.” 

A drop-back passer with a quick release and a strong 
arm, the 6’3” , 210-pound Haniford emulates Dan Marino and 
Jim Kelly. “He’s not afraid to take the rush,” Siderewicz says. 
“And when he runs the ball, he just knocks people over. He’s a 

hard-nosed kid.” 
Haniford is being recruited by dozens of 
big-time schools. He has informally visited 
Michigan, Ohio State, Notre Dame, Illinois, 
Purdue and Indiana. Penn State and Nebras- 
ka are believed to be interested, but Haniford says he’ll probably stay 
closer to home. As he well knows, the grass may look greener on 
the other side of the fence, but someone has to cut it. 
The Old Spice Athlete of the Month Award recognizes outstanding amateurs in 
high school, college club, recreational and military programs. The November 6, 
1995 issue will include a ballot to vote for the Old Spice Athlete of the Year, 
to be announced in the December 18, 1995 issue. Send your nominations to: 


Old Spice Athlete of the Month, P.O. Box 2660, New York, N.Y. 10185-2660. 
Materials cannot be returned. 
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tion Hideo Nomo looked like a lock to be the 
National League Rookie of the Year, not to 
mention a serious threat to Greg Maddux as 
he pursued his fourth straight Cy Young 


Award and, with Los Angeles overtaking — 


Colorado for the NL West lead, maybe ¢ even 
a candidate for the league’s MVP. 


However, Nomo had won only once in 


his last four starts through Sunday, and 
he had a 7.56 ERA over his last three out- 
ings. At the same time, rookie third base- 
man Chipper Jones of the Braves has been 
hammering his way out of a midseason 
slump, hitting .310 with five home runs 
and 17 RBIs in August. 

As a result, the National League’s s top 
rookie—as well as a few other hotly con- 


tested major awards—will be determined — 


in the final five weeks of the regular season. 

Despite his recent struggles, Nomo was 
still 10-5 with a 2.59 ERA and a league- 
high 194 strikeouts at week’s end. Since the 
inception of the rookie award in 1947, the 
only three pitchers to have 215 or more 
strikeouts in their first major league sea- 
son—Herb Score in 1955, John Montefusco 
in 75 and Dwight Gooden in ’84—have 
won it. But Jones, who was hitting .270 
with 18 home runs and 67 RBIs through 
Sunday, has arguably been the best every- 
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Last-Minute Decisions 


A MONTH AGO, Dodger pitching sensa-_ 


day player on one of the best teams in the 
National League this year. 

It’s just one close race in one of the 
most intriguing seasons for awards in recent 
years. Here are the other close calls. 

AL Most Valuable Player. The heart and 
soul of the runaway Red Sox, first baseman 
Mo Vaughn (.291, 32 homers, 99 RBIs at 
week’s end), is the leading candidate— 
but not by much. Outfielders Jim Edmonds 
(302, 30, 97) and Tim Salmon (.325, 30, 86) 
of the AL West-leading Angels are keep- 
ing pace with the Boston slugger. Amaz- 
ingly, second-year Indian outfielder Manny 
Ramirez (.322, 29, 94) is in the top eight of 


all three Triple Crown categories, but he ~ 


may not even be the MVP of his own team. 

Two pitchers also deserve considera- 
tion. Boston knuckleballer Tim Wakefield, 
who climbed off the scrap heap to post 
a 14-2 record and a league-leading 
2.30 ERA through Sunday, carried the 


Red Sox’ injury-plagued rotation through ~ 


the first half of the season. Cleveland’s 
Jose Mesa, who in his first full year as a 
closer converted a single-season-record 
38 consecutive save opportunities, filled 
the one gaping hole the Indians had when 
the season started. 

NL Most Valuable Player. This might 
be the hardest choice of them all, and the 


vote could be tied to the outcome of the 
only divisional race left—the NL West. If 


Colorado leftfielder Dante Bichette con- 


tinues to lead the league in homers (32) and 
RBIs (99) while hitting at a .334 clip, and 
the Rockies are in the race down to the 
wire, he will be hard to ignore. If the Padres 
win that division and rightfielder Tony 


_ Gwynn hits .360 and drives in 100 runs, he 


would rate consideration. If the Dodgers 
hold off both of those teams—and Mike 
Piazza (.367, 26 homers, 71 RBIs in just 84 
games, through Sunday) is a big reason 
that they do—their catcher will become a 
strong candidate. 

The Reds had a 13/2-game lead in the 
NL Central after Sunday’s games, and 
shortstop Barry Larkin—a .330 hitter as 
well as the league co-leader in stolen bases 


(42) as of Sunday—will get a long look 


for his part in Cincinnati’s success. And 
even though no National League pitcher 
has won the award since St. Louis’s Bob 
Gibson in 1968, Maddux of the NL 
East-leading Braves will draw support 
here en route to winning another Cy Young. 

AL Cy Young. This award could come 
down to the hardest-throwing pitcher in 
baseball, Seattle’s Randy Johnson, and the 
softest thrower, Wakefield—two pitchers 
who are separated by almost 50 mph on 
the radar gun. At week’s end, Johnson was 
second to Wakefield in ERA (2.68), tied 
for third in wins (13) and first in strikeouts 
(229). The last pitcher to lead the American 
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MAN’S GUIDE so dvying DIAMONDS 


She’s expecting DIAMONDS 
Don’t PANIC..We cam help. 


The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
but the way to a woman’s usually involves a 
jeweler. Just think of golf clubs, or season 
tickets wrapped in a little black velvet box. 
That’s how women feel about diamonds. 

onds | Find out 
what she has lies heart set on. Is it a pendant, 
anniversary band, or ear studs? You can find 
out by browsing with her, window shopping, 
watching her reactions to other women’s jewelry. 
Go by body language, not just by what she 
says. Then, once you know the style, you can 
concentrate on the diamond. 


Formed in the earth millions of years ago 
and found in the most remote corners of the 
world, rough diamonds are sorted by DeBeers’ 
experts into over 5,000 grades before they go 
on to be cut and polished. So be aware of what 
you are buying. Two diamonds of the same 
size may vary widely in quality. And if a price 
looks too good to be true, it probably is. 

laybe « You want a diamond you can be proud of. So don’t be attracted 
toa feweles bec: ause of “bargain prices.’ Find someone you can trust. Ask questions. Ask friends who’ve 
gone through it. Ask the jeweler you choose why two diamonds that look the same are priced differently. 
You want someone who will help you determine quality and value using four characteristics called 
They are: (y/, not the same as shape, but refers to the way the facets or flat surfaces are angled. A better 


cut offers more brilliance; actually, close to no color ts rarest; the fewer natural marks or 
“inclusions” the better; ( the larger the diamond, usually the more rare. Remember, the more 
you know, the more confident you can be in buying a diamond you'll always be proud of. 
Lvarn more. For the booklet “How to buy diamonds you'll be proud to give? call the American Gem Society, 
representing fine jewelers upholding gemological standards across the U.S., at 800-340-3028. 

Compromise now? Where's ye Go for diamonds beyond her wildest dreams. Go for something 


that reflects how you really feel. You want nothing less than a diamond as unique as your love. Not to 
mention as beautiful as that totally perplexing creature who will wear it. 


Diamond Information Center 
Sponsored by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., Est. 1888. 
A diamond ts forever. De Beers 


IN FOUR YEARS, 
YOU WON'T RECOGNIZE YOURSELE 


Bid Edwards 


topographic SUIVCYOT ga” 


~ engineering assistant 
Mid & Korea 


The right choices today 
can make a big difference 
tomorrow. This year, Brian 
Edwards and over 375,000 
ambitious young men and 
women will find the opportuni- 
ties, training, experience and 
encouragement they need in 
the U.S. Armed Forces. 

In the next four years, 
Brian will become a surveyor, 
then an engineering assistant, 
while serving his country in 
the Middle East and Korea. 
And he'll receive more than 


$14,000 for college with the 
help of the Montgomery G.I. 
Bill. In some career fields, the 
educational benefits can add 
up to $30,000. 

What will you be doing? 

In over 200 job specialties, 
the military's proven program 
of hands-on experience and 
classroom education gives you 
State-of-the-art career skills. It 
promotes leadership, confi- 
dence, and personal growth. 
It offers the educational and 
Career Opportunities you need 


to make the future you want. 

So take one last look in the 
mirror, for old time's sake. Then 
go and see your local recruiter, 
or Call 1-800-893-LEAD for 
more information. 

Catch a glimpse of your- 
self four years from now. You'll 
like what you see. 


Make It Happen. 
US. ARMED Forces 
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League in all three categories was the 1945 
American League MVP, Hal Newhouser of 
the Tigers. 
Cleveland hasn’t had a Cy Young winner 
_ since Gaylord Perry in 1972, and the only 
Indian to receive a vote in the past 10 
years was Charles Nagy (a third-place vote 
on one ballot) in 1992. Mesa, who had a 
career ERA of 4.89 with two saves enter- 
ing the aah could change all that. 


Brainteaser 
The Mariners can thank third 
baseman Mike Blowers as 
much as anyone for keeping 
them in the American League 
wild-card chase. Blowers never 
_ had more than 71 RBIs in any 
of his first nine years as a pro- 
fessional; at week’s end he had 


“< ‘ 83 for Seattle, which 
Between the Lines 


trailed Texas by two 
games in the run for the 
fourth playoff berth. 
The son of a career 
military man, Blowers, 
30, spent much of 
his first 11 years in 


Bombs Away I. Red Sox catcher Mike 
Macfarlane’s grand slam against the A’s 
last Saturday was the 101st bases-loaded 
home run hit in the majors this season, 


breaking the record set in the juiced- 
ball season of 1987. The night before, 


the Phils’ Jeff Juden became the third 
National League pitcher this year to hit 
a grand slam (a league record), joining 


the Marlins’ Chris Hammond and the 


Pirates’ Denny Neagle. The Padres have 
the most slams this year—nine, by eight 


different players—tying the National 
League mark set by the ’29 Cubs. 


Bombs Away Il. It was Swingers Night 


in the National League last Friday, 
when a total of 101 runs scored 


(including 19 by the Reds and 17 by the 
Phillies) on 145 hits in the seven games. 
There were 18 home runs among the 50 


extra-base hits, and seven players had 


four or more RBIs. First baseman Gregg 
Jefferies became the first Phillie in 32 


years to hit for the cycle, with a home 


run, a triple, a single and a double in his 


first four at bats. Also, leadoff hitters 
Bernard Gilkey of the Cardinals and 


Trenidad Hubbard of the Rockies both 
hit a home run in the first inning of the 
same game. The last time two National 


League leadoff men did that was in 


1986, when Jeff Stone of Philadelphia 


and Curt Ford of St. Louis did it. 


Three of aKind. Since 1950, there has 


been only one American League team 
that had three outfielders who all hit 


over .300 (minimum 300 at bats)—the 


1988 Yankees, with Dave Winfield 


(.322), Claudell Washington (.308) and 


Rickey Henderson (.305). This year, 


three teams have a shot at it: the Angels 
(Garret Anderson, Jim Edmonds, Tim 


Salmon), the Indians (Albert Belle, 


Kenny Lofton, Manny Ramirez) and the 
Red Sox (Mike Greenwell, Troy O’Leary, 


Lee Tinsley). At week’s end, with the 


exception of Tinsley (.295), all of those 


players were hitting over .301. 


what was then West 
Germany. He signed 
with the Expos as a 
10th-round draft choice out of the 
University of Washington in 1986, 
but before reaching the majors he 
was traded to the Yankees for pitcher 
John Candelaria in 1989. He hit 
.203 in three brief trials with New 
York, then was traded to Seattle for 
pitcher Jim Blueberg and an undis- 
closed amount of cash in ’91. 


VJ. LOVERO. 


19 home runs this year, Blowers had, 
through Sunday, knocked in 32 runs 
in August. Twenty-eight players have 
driven in six or more runs in a game 
this season; Blowers has done it three 
times, with eight-, seven- and six-RBI 
games. In the last 15 years, according 
to the Elias Sports Bureau, the only 
other player to have three games with 
six or more RBIs in one season was 
Dave Parker of the Reds in 1987. 
“Sometimes,” Blowers says, “I look at 
the numbers and think, Wow, how 
did I ever do that?” 


Out of Nowhere 
After poking two homers and two 
doubles and driving in seven runs in 
the Dodgers’ 9-1 victory over the 
Phillies on Sunday night, Piazza sud- 
denly showed up at the top of the 
National League batting race. After 
that game Piazza, who missed almost 
a month with an early-season thumb 
injury, reached the minimum num- 
ber of plate appearances (3.1 for 
every game his team has played) to 
qualify for the batting race. Piazza 
was 10 points higher than Gwynn 
(.357), who now faces an obstacle to 
his sixth batting title. 

Only two catchers have ever won 


_ In addition to hitting a career-high © 


Once he hecame eligible for the 
National League batting race, 
Piazza went right to the top. 


a National League batting crown in this 
century: Cincinnati’s Bubbles Hargrave 
(.353 in 1926) and Boston’s Ernie Lombardi 
(.342 in °38 and .330 in °42). 


Short Hops 

It’s a mixed blessing for the Royals that first 
baseman Wally Joyner is having his best 
year (.299, 69 RBIs though Sunday) since 
1991, because under the terms of his con- 
tract, it looks as if they will be stuck having 
to pay him $5 million next year. He’s in the 
third year of a three-year deal, but if he 
makes 500 plate appearances this season— 
he was only 50 short with 34 games left— 
his contract next year will be guaranteed for 
$5 million whether he plays for the Royals, 
is traded or is released. Benching Joyner to 
prevent him from getting the 500 plate 
appearances would result in a ferocious 
grievance filed on his behalf by the players’ 
union—an action Joyner would surely win. 
And what club in its right mind would 
trade for a player who would bring such a 
payroll burden? Joyner, 33, wants to stay in 
Kansas City, and the Royals could do a lot 
worse than him at first base, but with his 
best run-producing years behind him, he’s 
not a $5 million player. ... Astro out- 
fielder Derek Bell vowed at the start of this 
season to raise his RBI total, even if it 
meant hitting fewer homers. He has kept 
his word. At week’s end, Bell had 83 RBIs 
and just seven homers. Only three players 
in the post-World War II era have driven 
in 100 runs with fewer than 10 homers, 
the last being Tommy Herr of the Cardinals 
in 1985. a 
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Witness for the Defense 


=r football player, his estranged wife and a knife.’ 


by Leigh Montville 


THE FORMER cornerback was as 
nervous as | had ever seen him. He 
sat, he stood, he walked around the 
conference room, never comfortable. 
He smoked one cigarette and then 
another. [| didn’t remember him 
smoking at all. 

“Is this something new, the cig- 
arettes?” I asked. 

“Yeah,” Raymond Clayborn said 
in a cloud of smoke. “Just about.” 

I met him when he was a rookie 
with the New England Patriots in 
1977. He was a first-round draft 
pick, the 16th player chosen in the 
country, Earl Campbell’s former 
roommate at the University of Texas. 
In 13 seasons with the Pats and one 
more with the Cleveland Browns, he 
developed into a Pro Bowl performer. He became the 
cornerback the Pats’ coaches left alone on one side of the 
defense, playing single coverage against the game’s best 
receivers, no help needed. 

He needed help now. 

“This assistant district attorney,” Clayborn said. “She's 
tough. You can see that all she wants to do is win. You go to 
court, you think they're looking for truth, but that’s not it. It’s 
all about winning and losing.” 

He was charged with attempted murder and assault. The 
longest afternoons of his life against a Jerry Rice or a Mark 
Duper or a Steve Largent were nothing compared to this. 
Attempted murder? He could go directly from this courthouse 
in Dedham, Mass., to prison for the next 10 to 14 years. There 
were reasons to be nervous. 

“I’m glad you came.” he said. “If the situations had been 
reversed, I would have come for you.” 

I did not know what to say. I was one of four witnesses called 
in his defense. How do these things happen? On the night of 
Nov. 5, 1992, I had run into Clayborn at a nightclub. I knew 
him in a business sort of way, reporter and athlete, questioner 
and questioned, but nothing more. I figured later I might have 
talked to him 100 times during his career, but always in a 
locker room or parking-lot setting. That night was the first time 
I had ever seen him outside those areas. 

The time was approximately 10:30 at night. I bought him a 
beer or he bought me a beer. I can’t remember. We stood and 
talked for 20 or 30 minutes on several subjects. He said he was 
living in Texas, hoping to get into coaching. He was back in 
town on business. We talked about football and family, about 
kids and about being divorced. We had a normal, amiable 


conversation, and then he went one 
way and I went another. 

Two days later I read in the 
newspaper that he had been arrested 
and charged with the attempted 
murder with a knife of his estranged 
wife and her boyfriend at her 
suburban home at 1:30 in the 
morning on Nov. 6. I did the simple 
arithmetic in my head. This was no 
more than three hours after our 
conversation. The news was startling. 

“T went back to my hotel after I left 
you,” Clayborn said that day in the 
courthouse. “I called my wife again. I 
had been trying to get in touch with 
her all day. There still was no answer. 
I went to the house, rang the bell. No 
answer. I let myself in.” 

His story was that his estranged wife’s boyfriend had jumped 
him and a fight had ensued and he’d picked up a knife in the 
kitchen to defend himself. 

His wife’s story was that he had attacked the boyfriend and 
picked up the knife and was going to kill the boyfriend and her. 
The fight had ended when he threw the knife. He said he was 
throwing it to the ground in disgust. His wife said he threw it at 
the boyfriend. One story was matched against the other. 

From the witness stand I recited for Clayborn’s lawyer my 
memory of the conversation that now was 2! years old. I 
suppose I was there to testify to Clayborn’s state of mind on 
the night of the incident. The scene was eerily familiar—a 
former football player and his estranged wife, and something 
with a knife—but it was far, far away from the celebrated 
proceedings in Los Angeles. While his lawyer talked, Clayborn 
sat by himself at a long wooden table. The assistant district 
attorney sat at another long table by herself. There were no 
more than six spectators, one of them a local reporter taking 
notes. No glitter, no flash. This was the normal, stripped-down 
hum of the American judicial process. 

The assistant DA asked her questions. I gave my answers. I 
was finished in 20 minutes. The trial, start to finish, took five 
days. I read in the paper, two days after my testimony, that the 
jury had acquitted him of attempted murder charges, finding 
him guilty of assault for kicking and punching the boyfriend. 
The story said he would receive probation, but no jail time. 

“How do you feel about this?” someone asked. “Are you 
happy for him?” 

“Tell the truth, I don’t really know him,” I said. “I just wrote a 
lot of stories about him a long time ago. Stories about football.” 

I wonder if he will ever give up smoking. a 
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Call 1-800-GO-VOYOTA for a BROCHURE and } 


! ‘ eo on , . Class-leading base payload and highest 
the location of your NEAREST DEALER. 


standard towing ws. leading competitors.” 


® TOYOTA TACOMA 


I Love What You Do For Me 


©1995 ‘loyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Le 


Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. *USAC-certified acceleration tests, w/ and w/o 1,000-Ib. payload of Tacoma 4x2 241 5-spced vs. similarly equipped 
Chevy 5-10 and Ford Ranger standard V6s. **USAC-cx ests. Tacoma 4x4 34L Xr unalic Vs. si lipped Ford Ranger and Chevy S-10 4xts with optional Vos 
***USAC-certilied braking t A nd txt Xtracab autonia s. similarly ¢ 


hevy S-1Us and Ford Rangers 


ly help avoid serious injury 
vs. Ford Ranger and Chevy S=10 


« supplemental restrain 


comp. 


